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CATHOLIC AND UNITARIAN 
FREDERICK M. ELIOT 
ANY CHURCH that hopes to have a real part in the religious life of kOe coming 


generation must have the catholic spirit. The world is hungry for religion, but 
it is out of patience with churches that have the negative, exclusive, undemocratic 
spirit of sectarianism. Only a church that is positive in its teaching, inclusive in its sympathies, 
and democratic in its appeal can meet the need of the time. Such a church—whatever 
its creed or form of organization—is catholic, in the large sense of that splendid word. Sucha 
church is part of the Church Universal, the Holy Catholic Church of all the seekers after God. 

In its very essence, the faith that we call Unitarian is catholic rather than sectarian; 
and the churches that accept the name “ Unitarian’”’ are false to their highest traditions unless 
they share the catholic spirit. A Unitarian church is not concerned with the things that 
separate it from other churches, but with the things that unite it with all parts of the Church 
Universal. It seeks to proclaim the unity of mankind, enriched rather than broken by di- 

-versities-of thought and feeling. It seeks to proclaim the unity of God, infinitely more 
significant because He reveals Himself to different hearts in different ways. It seeks to 
proclaim the unity of purpose that yet shall bind all men to one another and all men to God 
in a common enterprise. 

It is because the Unitarian faith is essentially catholic that our churches have their 
glorious opportunity to-day. If we are true to our broad heritage, we can make our 
churches living parts of the One Church of God. If, in the dust of denominational con- 

-troversy or the mire of sectarian ambition, we lose the catholic spirit, we may have all 
the intellectual correctness and all the efficiency of organization in the world, but we 
shall have lost our own souls. Worse than that, we shall have lost the power of helping and 
saving and feeding the world. 
Is it not time for Unitarians to recognize and proclaim the catholic spirit that is theirs? 
~ Is it not time to have done with all that suggests sectarian exclusivéness or denominational 
false pride? Is it not time for Unitarians to take their places, humbly, hopefully, with 
_ the joy of open minds and willing hearts, in the one company of all men who are seeking to 
_ find and know God? If we have the catholic spirit, as all our Unitarian saints and poets 
have had, let us say so. In that common confession we shall find richer fellowship and more 
abundant power to serve. d 
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International Repartee 


T WILL BE PLENTY of time for the United 

States to interfere with the Irish problem when 

this nation has settled the lynching problem. The 

Hamilton Herald of Ontario, Canada, suggests 
that perhaps we should not relish it to have mass 
meetings all over Britain, protesting against the way 
the United States treats the African, and demand- 
ing that Great Britain interfere to secure for the 
Negro his proper rights. Of course, if the British 
people did that, we should immediately reply that 
they do not understand what a real problem the 
Negro is, which is just the answer they are giving 
us about the Irish. It is no time, however, for such 
bandying of retorts and indulging in international 
repartee: it is time for mutual assistance. Eng- 
land has bungled the Irish situation long enough, 
and we by no means settled the Negro question in 
the Civil War. Why not both admit it and each 
seek to help the other? If we scattered a few of 
Canada’s magnificent Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police through our Southern towns, the lynching 
would stop soon enough. If we sent a few Ameri- 
cans of democratic sympathies to help-settle the 
problems of Erin, it could be done in a year. The 
League of Nations will not be perfected until such 
arrangements can be contemplated without rufiling 
too much false pride. That such plans will be neces- 
sary in the instances mentioned is incredible. 
Surely, Britain, now that the strain of war is over, 
can muster enough brains and courage to remove 
her disgrace in Ireland and retrieve her reputation 
for justice. Surely, America, the home of democ- 
racy, will see to it immediately that in her every 
part each man and woman shall have all the rights 
of citizenship and the protection of the courts. 
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Plain Hard Work 


ee ARE COMING from all quarters of 
the globe that the cessation of hostilities has 
been followed by what some call a wave of laziness. 
This seems to be a rather natural feeling of relaxa- 
tion and apathy consequent upon the over-exertions, 
both mental and physical, of the war period. Va- 
cation resorts were never so crowded. Moving- 
picture houses and vaudeville shows, which furnish 
entertainment without the necessity of the audience 
thinking, are well filled. There is a disinclination 
to work. Employers are saying that what they ob- 
ject to in the new industrial situation is not the 
higher wages and shorter hours which have been 


granted willy-nilly, but rather the fact that during 


the eight hours the employees do not accomplish 
much of anything. Results are very slow in com- 
ing. Efficiency is much below pre-war par. The 
strikes which are multitudinous are not altogether 
because the so-called workers want shorter hours, 
more pay, and better conditions, but in many in- 
stances the cause is to be found in a desire for a 
vacation. Now all this lethargy comes at a period 
when the whole world should be working overtime. 
One thing can save us from an industrial crisis and 
one thing only. That thing is plain hard work. Sal- 
aried people of the middle class are already work- 
ing time and a half and overtime in an endeavor to 
make ends meet, but the great body of industry is 
slowing up at a time when to put on the brakes 
means disaster. 


The Lesson of this Decade 


T SHOULD BE FOR ALL of us a matter of great 
gratitude that our life span has included the 
The second decade of the 
twentieth century has been the greatest ten years 
in the world’s history. .The human race never be- 
fore learned so much in a short space of time. Pity 
tis, ’tis true, that stern law had to be our school- 


‘master to bring us to the gospel, but deep into the 


very fibre of the racial consciousness has been 
burned the lesson of world-interdependence. Inter- 
national brotherhood seemed a dream in 1910. In 


1920 it will be a reality, a potential reality, at least. 


There are many somnolent folk who have notyet felt 
the tingle of the new life which pervades the world. 
Some do not want to feel it, dreading the shock 
of the electricity which thrills. But a sufficiently 
large number of thinking men and women have 
learned the lesson of this decade to insure the in- 
carnation of the spirit of brotherhood. Grateful 
for having lived in this period of world arousement, 
they are quietly resolved that if their own day does 
not see the firm establishment of a world fraternity, 
their children’s education shall be such as to make 
militarism impossible in another generation. 


The Big Chance 


ee NUB OF THIS WHOLE League of Nations — 
business is whether or not we are going to give 
Reservations or no — 


ah 


world-codperation a chance. 
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reservations is not the question: the point is, shall 


the nations work together or separately? Gr ant 
that it is more or Tess a gamble; was there ever a 
big thing which wasn’t? There have been chances 
of failure in every stride forward which the world 
has made. Always the great man recognizes the 
elements of possible failure but trusts in the fac- 
tors making for success, and all the time he is sus- 
tained by looking forward to the heaven of his 
hopes. Always the little men magnify the difficul- 
ties and hesitate to take the step. 


What is Evangelical Christianity P 
T HAS BEEN A COMMON distinction to divide 
the Christian churches into two groups, the lib- 
erals and the evangelicals. The latter group has 


' been assumed to be those who practise a real gospel 


Christianity. They have taken it upon themselves 
occasionally to announce that those who do not be- 
long to their group are not Christians. On that 
ground various federations of churches have ex- 
cluded from their membership the Unitarian 
churches. There is need of careful definition of 
this word “evangelical.” Is there anything incom- 


patible between Evangelism and Unitarianism? 


What is an evangelistic church? We are indebted 
to the Congregationalist for the following defini- 
tion: “An evangelistic church is one that is enthusi- 
astic in the work of the Kingdom; its members have 


‘a deep interest in the religious training of young 


people; they find their own lives growing in knowl- 
edge of God and in close companionship with the 
living spirit of Christ, and they look out over the 
lives of men with a friendly attitude, seeking to be 
of help to all men everywhere in the spirit of real 
brotherhood.” Now this definition contains noth- 
ing doctrinarily impossible in a Unitarian church. 


If Unitarians are not evangelistic, it is not due to . 


their doctrine so much as to their lack of life. 
There are many liberal churches which are not 


- evangelistic and there are many orthodox churches 


in the same condition. One great step forward 
which has been made in the last five years is that 
the old distinction is vanishing. Liberals and 
evangelicals are approaching each other and will 
find common ground, one ventures to predict, when 
both become really evangelical. 


Universal Social Service 


‘AD ONE-TENTH the time, money, and at- 

4 tention which the world put into this war been 
spent twenty years ago in a world effort for a con- 
structive social policy, we should not only have 
avoided the war, but should be farther along the 
path which we now see is the right one. Univer sal 
military service is not half so important as univer- 
sal social service, which should include the social 


‘ + education of every citizen, and his participation for 
‘ = eee of his time in the work of the great agencies 
_ for civic, national, and international progress. The 


pest. preventive for the sacrifice of our best upon 
eel of battle is the bia tay of our pest 


“a oe 
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of a world-wide scope. The sinfulness of. self- 
sacrifice lies in its needlessness. Self-giving is bet- 
ter than self-immolation. This is the philosophy 
which validates the League of Nations. 


Medicine plus Faith 


HAT DOCTOR is a back number who does: not 

supplement the medicines in his little black bag 
with a keen ability to call into play that subtle 
thing which we call faith. If he is to secure a large 
percentage of cures, he must have faith in his 
patient, faith in himself, and faith in his medicine, 
while the patient in turn must also have faith in 
these three. On the other hand, a person who at- 
tempts to cure by faith alone is also mistaken, be he 
mental healer, Christian Scientist, New Thought 
practitioner, or what not. If he fails to take ad- 
vantage of well-established therapeutic agents, he 
is as one-sided as the faithless physician. Both 
medicine and faith are necessary, if suffering - 
humanity is to have its ills remedied. 


The Talking Trees 


HE DEVELOPMENTS of wireless communica- 

tion continue to amaze the world. The trans- 
mission of messages from rapidly-moving aéro- 
planes, dirigible balloons, and ships far at sea was 
wonderful enough, but the chief signal officer of 
the United States Army has recently announced a 
discovery of infinite possibility. Fifteen years’ 
quiet, careful experimentation has resulted in the 
ability to receive and transmit wireless messages 
by using growing trees as aérial antenne. The tel- 
egraphic and telephonic communication between 
operators great distances apart is not only possible 
but eminently practical by the simple method of 
fastening a wire to a nail driven a few feet up the 
trunk of a growing tree. The inventor, Maj.-Gen. 
George O. Squier, asserts that even a germinating 
acorn detects and receives electromagnetic waves. 
The legends of the sacred talking-oaks at Dodona 
and Mamre do not now seem so fanciful. All na- 
ture is revealed as vital with power. And if trees, 
why not men? Is it too venturesome to hope that 
telepathy may be as common to our descendants as 
telegraphy is to us? 


The Danger of Goodness 


“RHE DANGER OF GOODNESS is that it may 

4 remain goodness and not become betterness. 
The menace of the mediocre is always hanging over 
us. It is so comfortable to remain where we are, 
so easy to find excuses for laziness. The easy path 
in the lowland is attractive, but it “hath little of 
grand or new. A toilsome ascent leads on to a wide 
and glorious view.” Even the knowledge of that 
fact’ sometimes fails to move us from our vegetative 
habits. “Let well-enough alone,” we cry, shutting 
our eyes to the fact that well- enough is a rare, a 
very rare bird. But the goodness which does not 
strive for betterness becomes bitterness at last. 
Stagnation ensues, and death. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


United States have been brought sharply to the 
_attention of thinking people in the past fortnight 
by the outbreak of disorders on a large gcale in Wash- 
ington and Chicago. The national capital for ten days 
up to last Sunday had been policed largely by Federal 
troops, as the police department of the district had 
proved unable to cope with the aggressive tactics of 
- white citizens who appeared to have undertaken the 
task of driving the colored population out of the city in 
resentment of attacks upon white women by Negroes 
and also as a result of agitation among Negroes against 
prospective “Jim Crow” legislation in the capital. The 
inflammable material of which the race question is 
made up was further revealed in Chicago last Sunday, 
when a riot costing two lives was precipitated by the 
_act of a Negro in passing the bounds established for 
the segregation of white and colored bathers on a 
beach on Lake Michigan. Throughout the country last 
Sunday Negro preachers and other leaders of the race 
protested in vigorous terms against what they 
described as the aggressive attitude of white disturbers 
of the peace in Washington and Chicago. 


[on POSSIBILITIES of the race problem in the 


Housing Problem Graver 
for Coming Winter 

Owing to the high cost of materials and perhaps in 
an even greater degree to the unsettlement of labor 
conditions in the building trades, so little home-build- 
ing is going on this summer that the problem of 
housing promises to be even graver during the com- 
ing winter than it was last winter. In an effort to 
deal with the menacing situation, Representative Tink- 
ham of Massachusetts has introduced a bill in Congress 
providing for the creation of a bureau of housing and 
living conditions in the Department of Labor. In 
expressing his approval of the legislation proposed by 


Mr. Tinkham, Secretary of Labor Wilson at the end ° 


of last week issued a statement in which he empha- 
sized the need of constructive action by Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government to minimize 
the hardships that are bound to come to a large number 
of people during the coming winter owing to the 
practical suspension of home-building since our 
entrance into the war and our failure to resume the 
important work on anything like an adequate scale 
since the termination of hostilities. 


Shantung Issue Assuming 
Increasing Importance 

Announcement was made through channels in close 
touch with the White House last week, that the Presi- 
dent is making extraordinary efforts to mitigate Senate 
opposition to the phase of the peace treaty that con- 
cerns the disposition of Shantung, and that in the 
course of those efforts he is seeking to induce the 
Japanese Government to issue publicly the pledges 
for the restoration of Shantung to China which the 
Japanese delegates in Paris are understood to have 
given orally and privately to the framers of the treaty. 
It is added, on the same apparently sound authority, 
that in the event of the failure of the Japanese For- 
eign Office to make the suggested publication, the Presi- 


dent will take the necessary steps to acquaint the. 


Senate Committee on Foreign Relations with the de- 
tails of the undertakings made by Japan in Paris for 


the return of the contested territory to China, from 


which it was exacted by Germany in the form of repa- 
ration for outrages committed upon Germans in the 
Boxer rebellion. There is a growing impression that 
the situation will: be complicated by the refusal of 
Japan to adopt the course indicated. 


Treaty with Bulgaria 
Nearing Completion 
Signor Tittoni, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was endeavoring at the beginning of the week, as 
mandatory of the Peace Council, to adjust one of the 
most delicate problems before the Conference—the ter- 
ritorial claims between Bulgaria on the one hand and 
Greece and Serbia on the other. The American com- 
missioner, reversing the position. taken by his prede- 
cessors, has announced his opposition to the cession 
of Eastern Thrace to Greece. This is a territory which 


the Bulgarian Government represents as predom- - 


inantly Bulgarian in population, and the opinion of 
the American commissioner inclines to the view that 
the granting of the Greek demands for this territory, 
comprising a broad strip from Salonica to the Black 
Sea, along the Bulgarian border, would constitute a 
distinct violation of the principle of self-determination 
voiced by the President and accepted by the Old World 
diplomats at the Peace Conference. Reports from 
Paris at the beginning of the week indicated that 
Signor Tittoni was approaching a solution of the prob- 
lem in opposition to the claims advanced by Premier 
Venizelos. 


American Shipbuilding 
Turns to Super-Liner 

Construction of ships of enormous size, indicated by 
an average length of 1,000 feet, is a feature of the 
United States Shipping Board programme which is 
attracting interested attention in British shipbuilding 
circles. Comment on this phase of our upbuilding of 
a merchant marine discloses a fear by British ship- 
builders that the possession by America of freight 
and passenger carrying vessels of such proportions 
would place British shipping at a disadvantage. In 
this connection, it is pointed out in London that, 
owing to labor disturbances and other adverse con- 
ditions, the British yards are about a million tons 
behind their total tonnage of 2,500,000, assigned for 
construction during the first year after the signature 
of the armistice. 


\Peace Council Demands 
Bela Kun’s Withdrawal 


Confronted with the prospect of a continued “Red” — 


régime in Hungary, the Peace Council in Paris last 
week took a strong stand for the retirement of Bela 
Kun, the communist dictator of Hungary, from con- 
trol of Hungarian national affairs. At the beginning 
of the present week Hungary appeared to be facing 
the choice of overthrowing Bela Kun or being deprived 
of its status as a factor in peace negotiations on the 
basis of the terms agreed upon by the Peace Con- 
ference. Among the reasons that make the retire- 
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ment of Bela Kun not only necessary but highly — aaa 


probable in the near future, are the disclosures of 


wholesale executions and other excesses committed 
upon the Hungarian bourgeoisie by the “Reds” under _ 


Bela Kun’s authority. Indeed, it was reported from 


Budapest last Monday that the dictator already had BN 
fled from Hungary and was seeking asylum in un- ira 


yee Argentina. 
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Industrial Uncertainty 


_ Hampers Great Britain 


By granting their Geman Premier Lloyd George 
at the beginning of the week brought the coal strike 
in Yorkshire to an end. But it is apparent that the 
Yorkshire negotiations are only a small phase of the 
general unrest in the coal industry of Great Britain, 
upon the output of which the entire structure of 
British productive industries rests. Comments in the 
London press reveal the interesting circumstance that 
the policy of “direct action’ among British labor 
organizations has received a strong impetus from the 
recent declaration of a similar policy against inde- 
pendence in Ireland by Sir Edward Carson and by 


_ the failure of the House of Commons, acting on the 


advice of the Attorney-General, to find in his utterance 
any ground for action under the laws defining sedition. 
From many sources come indications of an inclination 
toward “direct action” by British labor, which, in 
spite of the Premier’s success in averting serious con- 
sequences so far, will confront the British Government 
with a problem that will fully tax if not exceed its 
political resources. oT. 


Brevities 


The gross money cost of the war to the United States 
was over thirty billions of dollars. 


Forty-one Protestant churches of Syracuse, N.Y., 


‘have formed a federation, after a year’s careful prep- 


aration.. 


Private Saxton C. Foss, son of the well-loved poet of 
the common people, the late Sam Walter Foss, was 
posthumously awarded by General Pershing the cross 
for distinguished service. 


American residents in London who are to found a 
great American hospital for Great Britain, to cost ten 
million dollars, and to be the headquarters, possibly, 
of American medicine in Europe, are building not only 
a hospital, but one sturdy foundation-stone for the 
League of Nations. 


The newly rich of Boston and London.are vying with 
each other to pay record prices for jewels. Old Eng- 
lish and Russian families are selling heirlooms, and the 


M pseudo-democrats who yesterday were decrying the jew- 


elled nobility are exhibiting unseemly haste in securing 
the hated trappings of royalty. 


The aéroplane industry is in the same condition 
that the manufacture of automobiles was in when the 
gasolene-propelled vehicle was first recognized as 
practical. Accidents reported in every newspaper are 
not deterring people from ordering “orioles” and “‘sea- 
gulls” until the factories are swamped with orders. 
Aérial jitneys are doing enormous business at shore 


_ resorts. 


In one meeting at the Methedist centenary exercises 
in Columbus, Ohio, this month, one hundred and fifty 
young people volunteered for foreign- -mission service, 
one hundred young men under thirty years of age 
pledged themselves to enter the ministry, and more 


_ than two hundred other persons volunteered to give up 
_ other pursuits and enter specifically Christian work 
connected with the church, 
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The Triangle 


VLYN JOHNSON 


Life has pressed me hard at times; 
Thrust me in a corner till 
He should wrench from me my will; 
' Twisting it with mighty grasp 
From my stubborn childish clasp, 

Only at the last to quail 

And precipitately fail. 


Love comes always just in time, 
Senses vital struggle, and 
Palsies Life’s marauding hand, 
Till I raise victorious cry. 

I am strong with Love close by, 

And in triumph thank Love while 

Life, dumfounded, tries to smile. 


The Renaissance of the Apocrypha 


Recent discoveries and studies reveal its increasing 
importance 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


HEN THE APOCRYPHA was dropped from 

the commonly circulated Bible of the seven- 

teenth century, it nearly disappeared from 
sight altogether. For two hundred years it was known 
only to scholars and to inquisitive boys. The scholars 
knew it as the extra books in the Septuagint, the 
Greek Old Testament, which were not in the Hebrew 
or canonical Old Testament. The curious boys knew 
it as the rather interesting group of books in the pon- 
derous family Bible, printed in small type between the 
Old and New Testaments, the part they had been for- 
bidden to read and ther efore had read with av idity. 

As for the Pseudepigrapha, the “false: signature” 
books of the Jews, which failed to get into the original 
collection of the Apocrypha, that name was until very 
recently merely a tongue-twister to trouble theological 
students. 

Within the last decade, however, the extra canonical 
books have begun to attract in England, at least, a 
little of the attention which they deserve. In 1908, 
Prof. H. T. Andrews of New College, London, made 
the statement that “a knowledge of apocryphal litera- 
ture is even more essential for the study of the New 
Testament than a knowledge of the Old Testament 
itself.” To a public that had inherited the orthodox 
conception of the Apocrypha, that it was a “human 
composition replete with error,” “a deadly snare for 
a dreadful abomination, abundantly 
interspersed with falsehoods, false doctrines, super- 
stitions, and contradictions of itself and the word of 
God,” Professor Andrews’s statement came as a start- 
ling and presumptuous assertion. 

To be sure, the Church of England has always rec- 
ognized the spiritual worth of parts of the Apocrypha, 
and the oath in the law courts was not binding if 
Sworn on a copy of the Bible minus these books, but 
their importance as revealing the background of the 
New Testament was almost unknown, and the free 
churches of England and America have absolutely 
neglected these Jewish writings for years. 

In 1918, Dr. R. H. Charles of Oxford published his 
monumental work in two huge volumes on “The Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in 
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English with Introduction and Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes,” bringing together in one work for the first 
time the important pre-Christian Jewish books not 
in the Old Testament. Although Dr. Charles, now 
Canon Charles, had previously published a dozen mono- 
graphs on the separate books, the large two-volume 
edition attracted considerable attention and would 
doubtless have given rise to a large literature upon 
the subject, had not the war intervened. One im- 
portant little book did come out, Dr. F. C. Burkitt’s 
Schweich lectures, given in November, 1913, and pub- 
lished in March, 1914, under the title, “Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses.” 

Now that the war is over, it is to be doubted if even 
the stirring reconstruction days will keep scholarly 
Englishmen from interpreting the vast amount of ma- 
terial made available by Dr. Charles’s industry. In 
the last year of the war, 1918, one very interesting 
book upon the subject appeared, by Rev. Frank Streat- 
feild of Oxford, pointing out the startling number of 
parallels and quotations in the New Testament from 
the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical books, and as- 
serting the importance of a wider knowledge of these 
books if the New Testament is properly to be under- 
stood. He calls his book, “Preparing the Way,—the 
Influence of Judaism of the Greek Period on the 
Earliest Developments of Christianity.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury recently said that 
“a systematic effort should be made to extend the 
knowledge of people generally about the Apocrypha 
and to encourage its more careful study.” 

Even a casual examination of the books of Enoch, 
for instance, one of which lay buried in Russia for 
twelve hundred years, and the other of which was 
only recently recovered from Abyssinia, shows that 
Jesus and Paul knew and used these books, which 
Christians have long neglected. Or take an apocryph 
like Tobit, avoided perhaps because it has parts almost 
as naive.as some in the Old Testament, and you will 
find it entirely familiar to Jesus and Paul, both of 
whom knew and used it. Paul’s letters have in them 
no less than eleven reminiscences of, and parallels to, 
a single chapter in Tobit. 


T HAS been a common custom in Sunday-schools 

and even in some theological institutions to precede 
a course of New Testament study with the Old Testa- 
ment, imagining that the latter was the background of 
the former. There is some connection between the 
Hebrew Old Testament and the Christian New Testa- 
ment, to be sure, but not so close an affinity as there 
is between the Apocrypha and the New Testament. 
It is a simple fact, easy of verification, although start- 
ling to those ignorant of the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha, that were these Jewish writings, instead of 
the Old Testament, bound with the New Testament as 
a text-book for the study of the origins of Christianity, 
we should understand Jesus and the Apostolic Church 
much better than we do now. 

Just compare the Old Testament with the New and 
note their great difference. 

At the end of the Old Testament, you find a Persian 
monarch rising to power. The New Testament has a 
Roman setting for every important scene from the tax- 
ing by Quirinius to Nero in the Apocalypse. Persian 
has been overthrown by Grecian Seleucid, the Greek 
by the Hasmonean Maccabee, and the decadent Has- 
monean dynasty by the Idumean Antipater, whose 
infamous son Herod was.vassal to Rome. Does the 
average New Testament reader know that? If he 
does, it is not from the Old Testament. But the people 
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to whom Jesus and Paul spoke knew it only too well, 
and vermilion lights from that lurid background play 
all over the New Testament pictures. 

The Old Testament was written in Hebrew; the 
new in Greek. Why? Ask the Apocrypha. Both 
Old and New were written by Jews; but the former 
by narrow, tribal, one-tongue provincials; the latter 
by Jews who spoke and wrote Greek because the whole ~ 
world had changed its language and ideas. Three. 
hundred years had changed provincials to cosmopoli- 
tans, speaking the lingua franca. 


ERHAPS the most informing comparison is to point 
out that in the Old Testament we find no Pharisees 
or Sadducees, no synagogue or Sanhedrin, no baptism 
or proselyting , ho apocalyptic writing to any extent 
(save in Daniel, which is really a pseudepigraph and 
belongs in the Apocrypha), therefore no heaven or hell 
or millennium and only scant reference to angels and 
demons. In the New Testament all these are taken 
for granted and appear in developed form. Their 
origin and early development are not to be found in ~ 
the Old Testament but in the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical writings which are called for convenience 
the Wider Apocrypha. 
If Jesus had come in the days of Ezra, most of 
the precious seed must have fallen upon hard ground. 
The centuries between saw stirring times which 
ploughed the ground for the seeds of Christianity. 
Speaking of the two centuries before Christ, Dr. 
Charles says, “So far from being ages of spiritual stag- 
nation and darkness, they might with justice be de- 
scribed as the two most fruitful centuries in religious ~ 
life and thought in the history of Israel.” 

The story of the comparatively recent discovery 
of much of this material, written in these fruitful cent- 
uries, is as fascinating to read as fiction. 

There was a book written when Jesus was a little 
boy, a book which he read, and in which his disciples 
and fellow-countrymen were much interested, a regular 
“Hour Horsemen of the Apocalypse” for popularity. 
Indeed, it was an apocalypse itself, a form of literature 
peculiar to the time. It was written by a Jew in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, but was very popular among both Chris- 
tians and Jews for three centuries, at least. It was 
quoted by many authors and was known to many of 
the early Christian fathers, including Origen and 
Trenzus, and probably Clement. Yet for. twelve hun- 
dred years the fact of its existence seems to have been 
unknown save to a few people in Russia. 

We never heard of it in America, nor was it known 
in Europe, until 1892. In an article written that year 
in a German magazine by a Russian, a reference was 
made to a manuscript in Russia. Dr. Charles soon 
examined it and found it to be, not a version of an- 
other book, as the Russian had claimed, but the long- 
lost Book of the Secrets of Enoch. Another manu- 
script soon came to light in Belgrade, Serbia. Both 
were written in Slavonic, and it is therefore some-— 
times called Slavonic Enoch. Dr. Charles translated 
it with the help of Mr. Morfill, and calls it 2 Enoch. 

The book purports to be the visit of Enoch to celes- 
tial regions after “he was not, for God took him.” 
It was the custom of the writers of these books which. 
we call pseudepigraphical (i.e., falsely signed) to 
choose the name of some great Hebrew of former days 
and attribute the book to him. We have the Book 
of Danicl, the Assumption of Moses, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
etc., all of which were written long after the death 
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of the men whose names they bear. Now Enoch was 
a name to conjure with,—an ancient and very pious 
man who walked with God and who was translated 
to heaven. What a prize for an anonymous writer 
desiring a good name to put on his book! No wonder 


-we have several Jewish books using this pseudonym. 


2 Enoch reminds one of three well-known literary, 
compositions,—the last book of the New Testament, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
It would be better to say that these three resemble 
2 Enoch, for it antedates them all, and is their liter- 
ary progenitor. 

Enoch journeys through six heavens to the seventh, 
where God is. As we read the author’s vivid descrip- 
tions and quaint narrative, we are constantly re- 
minded of the New Testament. The third heaven, 
especially, seems strangely familiar. Here is located 
Paradise, prepared for those “who turn their eyes 
from unrighteousness. and accomplish a _ righteous 
judgment, and give bread to the hungry, clothe the 
naked, raise the fallen.” We think at once of Jesus’ 
words to the thief on the cross beside him, “To-day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” We are reminded, 
also, of that other time when he spoke of the place 
prepared from the foundation of the world for those 
who fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and did other 
social service. . 

Paul’s words, too, come to our mind from his second 
letter to the Corinthians, where he speaks of “visions 
and revelations of such a one caught up even to the 
third heaven,—caught up into Paradise.” In this 
third heaven, also, but on the western side, Enoch saw 
a “terrible place of savage darkness and impenetrable 
gloom” prepared for the wicked. It seems odd to us 
to have Paradise and the place of punishment in the 
same heaven, but we understand at once something 
in the New Testament that always before had confused 
us. We see now how Dives and Lazarus could con- 
verse together after death. 

In such a manner does one short section from 2 
Enoch illuminate four familiar New Testament pas- 
sages. From this book, too, comes the first setting- 
forth of the idea of the millennium, a concept playing 
a part of tremendous importance not only in the New 
Testament but also in all Christian theology. 


NOTHER book of the Wider Apocrypha, recently 
come to light and of great assistance to those who 
would understand the beginnings of Christianity, is 
called 1 Enoch. Almost every book in the’ New Testa- 
ment has been more or less influenced by it. Jude 
quotes it openly, “Enoch prophesied, saying,” and then 
gives 1 Enoch i. 9 and xxvii. 2. It is a fact, however, 


_ that this interesting book is practically unknown even 


yet to the great body of American Christians. 

1 Enoch has as interesting a history as 2 Enoch, 
and a somewhat similar one. It, too, was very popu- 
lar among the early Christians, was lost for many 
years, and was found again in our day. It was used 
by Justin Martyr, Origen, Irenzus, Tertullian, Eu- 
sebius, Jerome, and Augustine, so there must have 
been many copies, but they all disappeared during 
the long period of literary stagnation known some- 
times as the Dark Ages. Christian theologians have 
known for centuries, of course, that there was such 
a book and have wondered where and. what it was. 

_ Early in the seventeenth century there came a rumor 
that there was an Ethiopic translation of the book of 
Enoch “somewhere in Abyssinia.” A monk accord- 
ingly went and bought there a manuscript which it 
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was claimed was the veritable lost book, but it turned 
out to be a forgery. 

An Englishman named James Bruce, undiscouraged 
by the deception, thought there might be something in 
the Abyssinian clew, and actually found there in 
1769 not one only but three copies of the book, and 
brought them to Europe in 1773. One copy went to 
the Royal Library in France, one to the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, England, and one Bruce kept him- 
self. Pica della Mirandola and Guillaume Postel 
claimed to have seen copies in Europe before Bruce 
made his discovery, but to him belongs the real credit 
of restoring the valuable book to Christendom. 


T IS somewhat to be regretted that it was not 

until the next century that any translation of the 
book was made. Various translations, most of them 
rather poor, were made into German, Latin, and Eng- 
lish during the nineteenth century, but only scholars 
paid much attention. Meanwhile other manuscripts of 
Enoch were being found, until there are now twenty- 
nine,—fifteen in England, eight in France, four in 
Germany, one in Italy, and one in America. 

The best translation in English is to be found in 
Canon Charles’s 1913 two-volume book previously men- 
tioned. We greatly need for Sunday-school libraries 
and theological students a small handbook containing a 
modern English translation with notes and com- 
mentary. 

The one hundred and eight chapters of this book 
are really five books, written at different periods dur- 
ing the two centuries before Christ, collected, enlarged, 
and edited somewhat later. They are valuable for their 
contribution to our knowledge of the early Christian 
belief about angels, demons, and the problem of evil. 
Here, too, for the first time in Jewish literature, the 
word “Christ” is used, referring to the expected Mes- 
siah-King; and here the phrase “the Son of Man” is 
first used. 

A person familiar with the Apocalypse of John, 
which we call “Revelation,” will feel perfectly at home 
with parts of 1 Enoch, such as Ixxi. 10, “the Head of 
Days—his head white and pure as wool’; xiv. 20, “His 
raiment shone more brightly than the sun and was 
whiter than any snow.” Compare with these two 
passages—Rey. i. 14, 16. At such brightness Enoch 
says (1 Enoch xiv. 24), “I was prostrate upon my 
face, trembling,” while John says, “I fell at His feet 
as one dead” (Rey. i. 17). 

Canon Charles finds twenty other parallels or quota- 
tions from 1 Enoch in Revelation, some of them very 
striking, and Rey. Frank Streatfeild finds six which 
Charles omitted. Neither of them mentions 1 Enoch 
xiv. 22 (Rev. v. 11), the well-known “ten thousand 


times ten thousand” passage which forms the first 


verse of Henry Alford’s famous hymn. 

The careful examination of the Wider Apocrypha 
with reference to its great influence upon the be- 
ginnings of Christianity is only beginning. In Sanday 
& Headlam’s volume on “Romans” in the International 
Critical Commentary, page vii., it is pointed out that 
“it is by a continuous and careful study of such 
works that any advance in the exegesis of the 
New Testament will be possible.” Paul alone has 
twenty-five quotations and two hundred and forty- 
Seven. parallels from this literature which have been 
noticed in the last few months. The next great Life 
of Jesus will somewhat surprise those not familiar 
with current studies of Jesus’ relation to the Wider 
Apocrypha. 
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A Man’s-Size Job 


What men want most is a chance to grow big enough to 
help others in a vital way 


SIDNEY S. ROBINS 


IFE IS ACTIVE, not static, a growing thing, a 
L nucleus of unrealized possibilities in the process 
of more or less all-round realization. 
really want, therefore, is something that exercises all 
their growing powers, something that educates or de- 
velops as much as possible whatever is in them. In 
other words, happiness is fulness of function, maturing 
of promise, development of all our proper powers as 
men. 

To use a very imperfect metaphor, if a sailboat could 
feel, it would feel happiest when it was leaning into 
the wind, the keel cutting a path, the rudder set just 
right, every rope stretching, and the sails catching 
the power of the breeze. Then it would realize what 
it was made for. Or to use a metaphor which goes 
a little further, an acorn must find its happiness in 
maturing out of itself that hidden promise of a mag- 
nificent “oak. It wants nothing less than this self- 
expression. And this want calls on all the strength 
of soil, sun, air, and the acorn itself to serve that 
self-expression. 

Two years ago at a public meeting I heard a 
distinguished essayist read a letter from his son who 
had enlisted for three years’ hospital-service in France. 
The young man wrote, “I shall not come home when I 
expected, as I am too happy in having found a man’s- 
size job.” A man’s job is a short name for what men 
want most, in the light of revealing experience. 

Of course there are some people whose job seems to 
be assigned them by fate, or who are not choosing a 
vocation in life any longer. What they most want is 
the capacity to look on the job they have as the very 
best man or woman they ever met would look on it, 
so as to see its hidden possibilities, its call for faith- 
fulness, its comradeship. They want the revelation 
to help them to put more of themselves than they 
have ever realized or used into their job, and to grow 
by means of it. 

As we look out and see the ideals men are actually 
following in the world, it is evident that scarcely any 
of us have considered enough what is the chief want 
of man. We cannot call it a man’s job to make money: 
a stamping-machine such as they have in the Phila- 
delphia Mint can do that a great deal better. That 
is exactly why money-making does not satisfy. It ex- 
ercises a man’s hands and that part of his mind which 
we call shrewdness, and that is all. We must not, 
however, turn condemnation of mere money-making 
into condemnation of men who make money. There are 
not many successful men who do not aim at some- 
thing else than money. Most of them exercise their 
creative instincts in building up a business in which 
they can have an honest pride. They go some distance 
beyond the mere desire to make money, and use a good 
deal more of themselves and develop more than they 
could with just that aim. But the reason money- 
making is not a man’s job is a reason, that sets a 
standard for every job: it is the reason that it does not 
use the whole man. 

We cannot call it a man’s job to ‘stand before the 
judge and jury in the court-room, or before the legis- 
lature, and by power of persuasion or oratory get them 
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to do what you want them to do. I remember that 
where I grew up the chief ideal of most of the boys 
was just to make a speech. We all wanted to be 
What cause we used our eloquence in was 
a minor matter then. But oratory, unless you put 
something else with it, exercises only the shrewdness 
and the vocabulary and the familiar sentimentalities 
whose service leads to the death of real sentiment. 
The lawyer, or the minister, or the agent meets with 
temptations which, if he does not conquer them, hind- 
er his development as a social being. 

When I was once victimized by a book-agent, I re- 
member turning to him and telling him that it seemed 
to me a mighty poor business to be using a glib tongue, 
which is a natural advantage some are born with, 
to persuade a poor fellow here and there to buy some- 
thing he didn’t really need and would be sorry he 
had bought as soon as the agent had gone. Now that 
agent had probably persuaded himself that people 
needed his book, but it is a fact that making and 
advertising and selling things that people are better 
off without is not really a man’s job. In the future 
that standard is going to be applied more and more. 
In America, I hope the distinction is not going to be 
so much between nobility, bourgeoisie, and proletariat 
as between callings and jobs which contribute to the 


common good and callings and jobs which are parasiti- . 


cal. One of the greatest temptations is to give people 
that which they think they want, which may not be 
best for them to have. This temptation comes to man- 
agers of moving-picture theatres, newspapers, and 
stores. It also comes to speakers in the pulpit and in 
the lecture-room. 

How do we suppose a man feels deep down within 
him when he is brought to realize that the thing he is 
engaged in is actually deteriorating the manhood and 
wasting the money of people? Don’t we know that 
the man is really sitting on the lid of his feelings 
in order to go on with that sort of thing at all? Let 
a man be prosperous, let him hire a thousand men in 
a single one of his distilleries, let him be busy night and 
day over great advertising schemes, let him make the 
biggest show in the world in the way of noise and bustle, 
—that does not make it a man’s job. And so a few 
years from now many men who were in the liquor busi- 
ness are going to thank the public for having freed them 
from the chains wherewith they had bound themselves. 
The sons of the slaveholders are thankful now for the 
freedom which the Civil War brought to them. We 
Southerners didn’t know then what was the chief want 
of the South. 

The highest powers that are in man Came be 
exercised without an aim which is able to call them 
out. The spirit of brotherhood and the desire to be 
useful is in the poorest and meanest of us, and it is 
the commanding part of our nature. It is the only 
part whose command can lead to the full development 
of a human being. One of the most peculiar things 
about us is the way in which as we grow older we 
can forget the motives that have deepest and most 
native power to move us and give abiding satisfaction. 
A mother told me once about her boy begging her to let 
him take her out on the river in his canoe. He wanted 
to show her his strength and skill; he wanted to use 
them in giving her a pleasure. She was afraid to go. 
She made her husband go and stand on the bank 
to be ready in case of need. But she honored the 
spirit in her boy, and mother-like responded to it. 
For that spirit in him was the seed of everything 
we could desire for him. You remember that spirit 


iS a boy, the desire to use your strength 
or little brother—when you took his part, 
ybe, in the fight on the way to school. Have we 
eich that. ‘spirit into all the competitions of life, or 
have we and all the other fellows to an extent for- 
gotten it in trying for safety and a competence? 
_Have we made safety-our chief aim, or have we gone 
over the top as pals? 
There is a story of a man returning home from a 
_ game of golf in the early winter, who came down to 
ite wide roaring river and heard a friend call to him, 
the friend having fallen into the icy water and been 
luckily washed ashore on a little island three hundred 
yards from shore. It was turning bitterly cold. To 
leave his friend there without fire meant death. So he 


a groove in a golf-ball and put the match-head in, 
and then used the skill he had been using in healthy 
sport in trying to drive that ball on to the island. 
Once the match took fire from the concussion, once 
; he missed the island, the third and last time he suc- 
ceeded. After a moment’s search in the gathering 
dusk, his friend had the match and then the fire. This 
story illustrates the revelation of the Great War. 
We knew before the war many sorts of satisfaction 
and happiness in many kinds of skill and accomplish- 
ment. But recent great occasions, when we have had 


play, have taught us to appreciate those humble ac- 
- -ecomplishments in a new way. Athletes and sports- 
men made wonderful soldiers. 

Some of us will never forget the view of the great 
profession of medicine we got during the great in- 
fluenza epidemic in camp. I can see the long rows of 
cots which jammed the wards and overflowed into 
the corridors. I can see the busy doctor and the one 
or two nurses that at first went up and down those 
long lines of cots. We will never forget how we hung 

upon him when he came to us with his stethoscope and 
made us count, “One, two, one, two,” and turn over 

on the side that pained while he examined the other 

side, and back again. God only knows how grateful 

everybody was to that doctor, to his skill; to those 

that had taught him intricate secrets! God only knows 

how much we hoped he could do something for us or 

the fellow next to us! But just let us try to look at 

that scene from the doctor’s side. Suppose you were 
the only visible help for a hundred men in great need. 
_ Suppose a hundred pairs of eyes were turned upon you 
for help that only you could give. Wouldn’t that be 

i= a call upon your strength? Wouldn’t something in 
a paring to age Wouldn’t it be the most “gat: 


fant. That is why the doctors Peerpliahed 
is of work and endurance. In that great 


‘perience it seemed to me the doctors and nurses 
ere setting up a standard it was very hard for any 
profession or business to live up to. 
urse they were only living up to the standard 
patriotism and a great cause were holding 
pre: every Daan and business. 


ch exercises and gives play to all the skill 
they possess or calls upon them to fill 
social whole for which. they have been 
et ni ng pe gives a man a general to 


took one of the three match-heads he had and cut. 


the chance to use in a big way what we had gained in- 


And yet 


elops all the power there is in them, some- 


To- -day, at the dawn of peace, every man wants. to 
be fitting himself to do a kind of work that is humanly 
useful, that might some day satisfy a real need of his 
fellow-men. 

This lesson is not new. It is the lesson of Jesus, 
that he who would save his life must lose it. Even 
the flower that seems “born to blush unseen and waste 
its sweetness on the desert air” can fulfil an essential 
place in the life of the whole. What men want is the 
strenuous life with the spiritual aim. And their hearts 
are restless until they find it. 


The Spelling-match 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


It is Friday afternoon. 
The littlest ones 

And the poor spellers 
Have gone home. 

Four of us remain. 

One of the four 

Will go to uphold 

The honor of our district. 


The schoolroom floor 
Is white and bare. 
Red geraniums glow 
In the south windows. 
. On the teacher’s desk 
Are wood lilies; 
Their breath is sweet in the room.— 
Four of us! 
And but one to go! 


I have eaten my lunch 

Of raisin bread " 

And raspberry jam; 

I have walked and walked ; 

I drank from the wood spring 
To cool my hot veins; 

But my heart is in the race, 
And it beats like the heart 

Of my white rabbit 

That I caught and held 

When the dogs had chased her. 


One speller 

From each school in the county. 
One speller 

From each school in three counties. 
One by one 

Will the winners drop 

From the race, 

Until but one is left; 

His district takes the cup. 


This is my district; 

I was born here, 

And so was my father; 
This is the room 

Where he spelled them down. 
I have heard him tell 
How on spelling-match day 
The teacher flipped pennies 
For the first choice; 

Then the leader would call 
My father’ s name. 


For my father knew 

Every word in the Speller— 
The Test Words 

And the Bible Names 

And the Names of Places. 

He has faith in me, 

And I must not fail. 


And I pray, 

Under my breath I pray 

That I stay in the race, 

That I may win for my. county, 
That I may win for my district, 
For my father’s district, 

The silver cup! 
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Mental Healing 


Faith and works are both necessary if men are to 
be cured 


GEORGE W. CUTTER 


ENTAL HEALING appears under various 
M names, as faith cure, suggestion, hypnotism, 

New Thought, and Christian Science. In every 
stage of human history it has appeared; in the charms 
and amulets worn by savages, in the ancient temples 
to Osiris and Esculapius, in the worship of the relics 
of the saints during the Middle Ages, in the “holy 
coat” of Christ at Treves, in the pilgrimages to 
Lourdes in France and to the shrine of St. Anne de 
Beaupré at Quebec. I have no doubt that many per- 
sons have been benefited by the mysterious influence of 
these agencies—especially those afflicted with various 
nervous disorders and functional derangements. The 
difficulty in diagnosing such cases is that the testi- 
mony of the patients has to be accepted and this is 
liable to gross exaggeration. It is almost impossible 
to find an instance of organic disease removed by this 
process in which the authority of any competent phy- 
sician can be obtained to certify to the fact that the 
supposed malady really existed, or that, if it did, the 
patient had been permanently cured. 

The chief agency in all cases of successful treatment 
is faith—faith in the efficacy of the thing employed 
and an assured expectation that a cure will be effected. 
This faith of the individual is usually greatly con- 
firmed and intensified by the presence of many others, 
who were equally confident of a satisfactory result. 

The happiest, results have come by working upon 
the emotions. It is well known that hope, cheer, and 
courage are conducive to health, whereas fear, hatred, 
and anger are enervating and depressing. Christian 
Science has emphasized this fact and has undoubtedly 
done much good in this direction, especially in dealing 
with various forms of neurosis and with malades im- 
aginaires. It is immensely to its credit to have sub- 
stituted the power of love for the old theology of fear 
and to have led men to believe in the presence of a 
loving God as the one Supreme Reality. 

The fundamental mistake of Christian Science is 
in recognizing mind or spirit as the only agent in 
producing and preserving health. It seems entirely 
to ignore the body and the operation of its forces and 
functions in the physical economy. Every true prac- 
titioner should recognize both the mind and the body, 
should realize that they mutually influence each other, 
that they constantly act and react on each other. He 
should know that bodily states condition mental pro- 
cesses and that mental states modify physical con- 
ditions. This, the belief of all regular physicians, 
Christian Science rejects. And why? Because it looks 
down upon matter as bad, base, and devilish. Matter 
is condemned by it as the source of all evil. To be- 
lieve in the reality of matter is to be carnally-minded, 
and that thought opens the way to sin, disease, and 
death. Abolish that thought and one may be saved 
from sin and healed of every disease. 

When idealists go so far as to deny the existence of 
matter, they are contradicted by the common experi- 
ence of mankind :— . 


“When Bishop Berkeley said, ‘There is no matter’ 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said.” 


The universal testimony of our senses tells us that 
visible tangible things do exist, and when we deny this 
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_ we run into absurdities and contradictions. In Chris- 


tian Science the senses are referred to as false and 
delusive; they deceive the mortal mind and become 
the source of all evil. But if this is so, are not the 
“Scientists” inconsistent in propagating their ideas by 
the use of books and journals, by reading and lectures, 
by building imposing churches, and by beautiful music? 
All these can appeal to the mind only through the 
senses. 

Again, if matter is unreal and unsubstantial, there 
cannot be pain or sickness, or broken bones, or wounds 
and injuries, for there are no bones to be broken. The 
whole science of modern medicine is based on a study 
of the correlations of the functions of mind and body, 
‘not omitting those of the nervous system and of the 
ductless glands; and any attempt to dissociate the 
mental from the physical in theory and practice leads 
to disastrous results. 

The bacteriologists are quite sure from various tests 
in the laboratory that micro-organisms exist; that it 
is not folly, but the highest wisdom to vaccinate for 
small-pox, to inoculate for typhoid, and to administer 
specific anti-toxins for all germ diseases; and the re- 
sults of that procedure seem fully to justify them in 
their belief. 

Every army surgeon is persuaded that opium, anzs- 
thesia, and antiseptic dressings are no myths, but 
blessed realities; and that by the use of these material 
things thousands of men have had their sufferings re- 
lieved, their injuries repaired, and their lives pro- 
longed. The ideal of every true physician is a sound 
mind in a sound body. 


The Church and Democracy 


A discriminating essay on the relations of church and state 
in a democracy 


J. W. RICHARDSON 


HEN WE SPEAK of democracy, we usually 

\ X / have more especially in mind purely political 

democracy. The reason is obvious, for as yet 
no other form of organized self-rule is so completely 
developed as is self-government in the political sense. 
Democracy in its broader and more inclusive aspects is 
a complex affair. It has its political and its non- 
.political aspects and forms of mission, and among the 
latter, none, perhaps, is more real, as none is so 
spiritual, as that represented by ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. The state represents society organized for 
purely political ends and in the people’s special legal 
capacity. The chureh, taken as all organized de- 
nominations collectively, represents society organized 
for purely spiritual purposes. Religion thus has its 
public as well as its individual aspects; wherefore we 
commonly and justly speak of attendance at church as 
participation in “public worship,” i.e., as the exercise 
of a genuinely public function as well as of private 
faith. 

Moreover, in view of the momentum of Christianity 
throughout Western civilization to-day, modern social — 
life. can but assume that modern religious organization, 
at least throughout Christendom, means public organ- 
ization for spiritual life and ends on the basis of the 
spirit and general tenets of Christianity. In other 
words, and as a matter of human polity, the home of 
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highly organized Christianity is approximately also 
the home of the most completely organized forms of 
political democracy. Without dogmatically trying to 
foretell the coming career either of political de- 
mocracy or of Christianity in the Orient, it is but 
natural to anticipate that the trend of both is world- 
wide, even had we not the mighty lesson of the late 
World War to stimulate our imaginations and our 
aspirations. 


N VIEW of such facts and tendencies, therefore, it is 

fitting that we should ask ourselves, as never before 
so deeply, what the religious import of democracy is, 
what the democratic import of the church is, and what 
should be the permanent and normal and ideal principle 
governing the relation between the public functions of 
political democracy and those of the church. Accept- 
ing, as all good Americans do, our national policy of 
the separation of church and state, it may be well to 
declare the great social principle that dictates such a 
policy and the further democratic pointings of that 
principle. If the spirit of Christianity and that of 
democracy be indeed in unity, and if political democ- 
racy and organized Christianity are to go ever hand 
in hand, developing at the will of essentially one and 
the same public, the democratic policy of separation 
must possess the very highest democratic sanction,— 
as I believe it does. 

What are we here for? Individually and collect- 
ively, what is our chief and our only ultimate business 
on earth? This is the basic query, and it affects all 
phases of human society, whether political, religious, 
industrial, academic, or other. Unless we answer it 
first of all, evidently we shall get nowhere, whether as 
to social unity or as to social differentiation of func- 
tions and agencies. Again, assuming that our civiliza- 
tion is at least theoretically Christian, and that it is 
positive and sincere and not negative or hypocritical, 
we are forced by Christianity to answer, that our only 
real business on earth is to illustrate love,—to do the 
will of Infinite Love on our finite planet. If we dare 
to put any motive ahead of love as the first object of 
individual or collective man, then of course we make 
the great denial and repudiate Christianity once for 
all. But it is here assumed that, in spite of error, sin, 
and weakness, we do not forswear love or dispute its 
supremacy. 

Assuming this for democracy as well as for each or 
most of us individually, it is absolutely clear that in 
spirit, in ultimate aim, in common mission and destiny, 
all social functions are in harmony. The spiritual end 
is the common end and is one end. But whereas the 
church seeks that end by direct communion, the rest of 
democracy’s organizations, including political forms, 
‘seek it, and must seek it, more indirectly. Like polit- 
ical democracy, ecclesiastical organization is a polity, 
or rather, a collection of denominational polities, one 
day, we may hope, to federalize in a common demo- 
cratic system. 

Viewed as a collective polity, representing a special 
function, the highest spiritual function of organized 
society, the church must and should be differentiated 
from other social agencies. Even were ecclesiastical 
polity as completely developed as is our purely polit- 
ical system, its special and directly spiritual office 
would remain as transcendent and as distinct as ever. 
The church is a permanent public institution, just as 
much as is the polity of civil government. And the 
obvious fact that no Christian or Christian community 
will confine his or its Christianity to Sundays or to 
church-going, when love should be the mainspring of 
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every activity, has little to do with the necessity for 
the special social function represented by our churches. 

Our American instinct and practice of duly differ- 
entiating church and state is therefore, I take it, 
founded on a genuine principle of normal social life. 
Our constitutional provisions in behalf of religious lib- 
erty mean much more than the safeguarding of individ- 
ual freedom of conscience, faith, and religious practice. 
They mean more even than the protection of weak de- 
nominations from domination or absorption by power- 
ful denominations. They involve all that, but they 
also imply the principle of due functional freedom for 
society’s religious mission. No matter what special 
historical struggles gave birth to religious liberty, that 
kind of liberty simply could not be provided for by 
a free people without logically implying this principle 
of due freedom of mission and life for each religious 
agency. Religious freedom simply means the legaliza- 
tion, by the people’s purely legal agency, by their 
political system, of another and equally public function 
and agency of humankind. 

Such differentiation of function, however, need not 
and does not imply spiritual separation, or even the 
complete divorce of the agencies of collective spiritual 
life from those of the affairs of state. Far from it. 
If due freedom and differentiation were not consistent 
with true union and with normal co-operation, Web- 
ster’s words in closing his Reply to Hayne would never 
have been politically vindicated by the men of ’61. 
And as with purely political relations, so with the 
relations between our body politic and our bodies 
ecclesiastic. Americanism, American democracy, 
stands for “liberty and union,” the world over, and 
between all the phases of democracy’s intricate life. 
It stands for liberty under law,—under the supreme 
social law of interdependence,—and.for an union that 
is not sheer social unity of agencies or polity. The state 
remains supreme within its normal province. The 
church remains supreme within its purely spiritual 
province. The polities of each are self-ruling and dis- 
tinct. Yet for broad and common social ends, the 
agencies of state must co-operate with those of the 
church, each form of democratic organization recog- 
nizing and duly respecting the functions and the social 
mission of the other. 


“FTSHAT which is flesh is flesh, and that which is spirit 

is spirit.” In spirit alone is the idea of fusion 
consistent with that of democracy. In democracy’s 
mighty and complex soul, bowing to love’s sovereignty 
and to that alone, a psychic, a spiritual unity of all 
democracy’s aspirations may, indeed, be possible. But 
when we come to the human agencies and polities of 
church and state, to the various bodies of distinct 
kinds of human organization, in short, to the “fiesh,”— 
then union cannot be made democratically consistent 
with sheer unity or fusion. Love does not realize 
itself in that way. When it comes to the flesh, both 
individuals and nations and forms of collective life 
that are, primarily or substantially, distinct ways 
of organizing life, can only realize love, i.e., the will 
of God, by mutually self-limiting and dependent rela- 
tions which spell at once due functional freedom and 


.due social oneness. 


This all-inclusive principle of social interdependence 
is but the social medium by which Infinite Love ever 
manifests and realizes itself, reserving other principles 
for other and non-social phenomena. And in the ap- 
plication of that principle we may see the democratic 
import of the Christian Church and, reciprocally, the 
religious import of democracy. 
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A Modern Christian ‘Miracle’ 


An eye-witness account of ,the Easter celebrations in 
Jerusalem 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


T WAS MY GOOD FORTUNE to be in Jerusalem 
| during Holy Week in the present year. Those who 

have had such a privilege know from their own ex- 
perience, as multitudes know from reading, what that 
means. Jerusalem is the cradle of both Judaism and 
Christianity, while the Mohammedans regard it as 
second only to Mecca in sacredness. This means that 
at about HKaster multitudes of strangers gather there, 
most of whom are excitable and nearly all super- 
stitious, while racial and religious antagonisms be- 
come at times so acute as to cause riots and bloodshed, 
violent deaths occurring almost every year. 

The war had greatly diminished the number of pil- 
grims this year, so that, wild as some of the scenes 
were that we witnessed, they were less violent than 
at other times. These were still, however, quite as 
exciting as one could desire. As a preliminary to the 
supreme struggles, which take place between the rival 
sects of Christians, the ceremony of Nabi Mousa, that 
is, the Prophet Moses, served to lash the native Arab 
population into a sort of frenzy. This is a celebra- 
tion of comparatively recent origin, said to have been 
devised by the Mohammedans as an offset to the Chris- 
tian celebrations and regularly occurs during Holy 
Week. Great processions are to be seen going through 
the streets, out the city gates, passing the Garden 
of Gethsemane and winding over the hills to the tra- 
ditional Tomb of Moses. It is the return of these pil- 
grims that occasions so much commotion. 

Our group took a walk about the city walls that 
Thursday morning, so timing the trip as to be on the 
hillside opposite the Garden of Gethsemane when the 
procession passed. Or, did it pass? Surely no pro- 
cession ever moved so slowly. A given group of fifty 
people might be an hour going no further than the 
length of a city block. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that this meant quiet and inactivity. Quite 
the contrary! Such dancing, singing, shouting, waving 
of swords, such carrying of men on the shoulders of 
others, one never saw. The wild scenes following a 
great intercollegiate football game are the nearest ap- 
proach to it known to Americans, but even under- 
graduates would be appalled at the idea of keeping 
these excitements at fever heat over miles of highway, 
under a scorching sun, through four or five hours 
without intermission. It was all to greet a few per- 
sons who had gone on and were now returning from 
a journey which any of them might take any day in 
the year, to visit the tomb of a hero who had lived 
and died more than three thousand years before! One 
can well believe that there was method in all this 
madness—as indeed there may be in some college cele- 
brations—and that the determination of Moharmmedzius 
not to be outdone by the “infidels,” that is, the Chris- 
tians, has something to do with it. 
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It was on the same day that I witnessed the Nabi 
Mousa celebration, only earlier in the morning, that 
I went to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or rather 
to the open court beside it, to see the annual celebra- 
tion of feet-washing as observed by the Gregorian (or 
the Armenian) Church. We have all seen pictures of 
this, showing a vast concourse of people, not only upon 
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the various levels of the courtyard, but filling every 
window, door, shelving roof, and housetop,—a motley 
and picturesque throng! In the centre of the court- 
yard the Patriarch and his attendant priests sat upon 
a raised platform, while upon a wall opposite the 
venerable and impressive Patriarch a.pulpit had been 
placed in which was a priest who chanted the major 
part of the liturgical service. 

I suppose the service meant something to those who 
understood the language in which it was intoned, but 
if a single person in that crowd got one idea from it, 
that fact was not apparent. The people chatted, the 


hawkers peddled their wares, a band of Moslem youths ‘ 


sitting together on a porch roof quite near the cele- 
brants beat their drums, waved swords, and chanted 
their native songs in a scornful and even defiant 
manner. Nobody listened or seemed in any way moved 
by the service. In the midst of the tumult the ven- 
erable Patriarch, in his superb and costly robes, and 
his attendant priests and bishops pursued their. solemn 
way through the ritual. When any one among the 
celebrants stood up or sat down, people took note of 
it, and when the huge branch cut from an olive-tree 
which hung beside the wall-pulpit over a picture of 
the crucifixion was jiggled up and down by the man 
on the roof above who held the rope, people looked that 
way. So when the Patriarch solemnly descended from 
the throne, down the platform steps, and prostrated 
himself on the lowest level of the stone floor of the 
court as an expression of humility (I observed that 
he did not lay aside his gorgeously bejewelled hat), 
the people took note of it. But the ecclesiastics might 
recite scriptures and prayers to their hearts’ content, 
and the black-frocked priest who ‘ascended that wall- 
pulpit for the purpose might preach his homily, but 
only the suggestion of.intoned words reached any- 
body’s ears above the din of that Oriental crowd,— 
Occidental, too, for there were many Americans and 
Europeans among them, out for a holiday. 
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Two days later—it was the day before Easter— 
we saw the famous ceremony of the Holy Fire. The 
theory is that all earth’s fires go out that day, and 
many pious Christians see that this really is the case 
so far as their households are concerned. Then by 
a miracle fire comes from heaven, and from this sacred 
flame each household starts its fires anew. The miracle 
occurs at the Holy Sepulchre itself. This is a tiny 
chapel built over the supposed tomb of Christ, in the 
centre of the great Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It 
was the very next morning, Easter Day and quite 
early, that our group of pilgrims gathered upon the 
roof of that very church and heard a lecture by the 


celebrated Palestinologist, Dr. Bliss, who knows more~ 


about the archeology of ancient Jerusalem, probably, 
than any other living man. In that lecture he massed 
what seemed irrefutable proof that Jesus was not 
crucified or buried at that place. Needless to say, 
those who participated in the ceremony of the. Holy 
Fire did not hear that lecture, would not have been 


able to follow its argument if they had, and would have 


been horrified to know that their church had provided 


- a place for the proclamation of such Cans eaieaeS and 


blasphemous heresy. 

Long. before the time set for the Holy Fire ceremony 
the kavass of the American Consul called for us at our 
hotel. He was a gorgeous creature, with his turned- 
up shoes, his blue Turkish suit loaded with white 
embroidery, his befeathered hat, and, not least, his 


huge baton of black adorned with silver filigree and _ 
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topped by a huge silver ball. As this six-footer strode 
before us, striking the pavement heavily with the 
metal bottom of his baton, the crowds fell back as 
in the presence of majesty and gave us passage-room. 
Through the crooked and ill-smelling streets, in and 
out of the winding ways of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, up long and dark flights of stairs he led us, 
to a large opening directly over the rear of the sep- 
ulchre itself, where we had an exceptionally good view 
‘of the whole scene. To our right, on the ground floor, 
the Armenians gathered, and on our left the Syrians, 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. Directly below us and 
at the rear of the sepulchre was the little chapel of 
the Copts. Here was to be enacted. before us one of 
the most dramatic scenes the world has ever witnessed, 
not indeed to reach, this year, the height of tragedy, 
* as has so often been the case in previous years, but 
coming so near it that more than one of those who 
there gathered for a supposedly religious and Chris- 
tian ceremony seemed to us as we looked down upon 
the riot to escape as by miracle. 
A full half-hour before the ceremony began, the 
church seemed to be crowded to its capacity with the 
surging mob of men, yelling, singing, carrying men on 
their shoulders, waving clubs that looked dangerous 
and that proved to be so before the affair was over. 
Yet into this mass fresh streams of excited men kept 
forcing their way, company after company, apparently 
representing different sections or cities. The people 
became: so jammed together that a man might have 
fainted or died and yet could not have fallen. Back 
and forth the mass swayed, like tall grass or wheat as 
the wind "passes over it. Fiercer and fiercer the sing- 
ing, shouting, and pushing became, until, upon an in- 
stant, a fight was on and men were beating men over 
the head with their clubs. ‘ 
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In the midst of the riot and as if by magic, the Brit- 
ish Military Governor of Jerusalem appeared at the 
very centre of the mob, unarmed save with a slight 
cane, and commanded silence and order. For a mo- 
ment we trembled for his safety, but the majesty of the 
British power, which we had so many occasions to ob- 
_serve in the Near East, seemed to strike awe to the 
hearts of this frantic mob. Native officers of the law 
suddenly appeared. No doubt they were already on 
the scene, prepared for such an emergency. ‘They 
found their way through and laid hands on the leaders 
of the fighting, removing them without ceremony or 
tenderness from the church. 

From this on, all was orderly, though the excitement 
had not even yet reached its height. Chanting was 
heard, and the procession of priests and choir-boys 
entered. Men of the strong arm were there, too, for 
even this solemn procession has in past years been 
violently dealt with. Especially was the Greek Ortho- 
dox Patriarch guarded, and the white-robed, bare- 
headed priest who by prayer and fasting had prepared 
himself to receive the holy fire from heaven. Thrice 
_ was the Holy Sepulchre encircled by the slow-march- 
ing, chanting procession. \ 
Meantime one observed men stripped for running, 
who, with arms interlaced, formed lines from the sep- 
ulchre to the doors. These were to carry the holy fire 
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fire in the inevitable struggle that would follow. And 


bloody battles on that very spot, years past. 
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yet again one observed, let down from the recessed gal- 
leries that rose, tier on tier, to the.vast dome, other 
bundles of tapers to be drawn back, aflame, for the 
lighting of innumerable other candles held by throngs 
behind. : ; 

All waited for the tragic moment. The slow pro- 
cession, as it approached the entrance to the sepulchre 
on its third round, was joined by the Armenian Patri- 
arch, who took his place beside the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church. The two patriarchs and the white- 
robed monk must enter the tomb and be witness to the 
miracle. For this privilege the Armenians had fought 
A com- 
promise had at last been reached by which their repre- 
sentative might thus join in the ceremony at the last 
moment—not before. 
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When at last these three entered the sacred en- 
closure, the excitement grew still more tense. Pres- 
ently flaming bundles of candles would be thrust 
through oblong holes on each side of the tomb. But 
which side first,—the Greek or the Armenian? No 
“rooters” from rival colleges ever waited for the final 
touchdown, goal, or home run with greater nervous 
strain. The runners on either side waved back and 
forth, tested distances by repeated touching of hands 
and arms, while with bated breath the opposing multi- 
tudes waited as if for some word of fate. For here 
were not two rival institutions, but two rival religions, 
nationalities, races, orders of civilization. All Chris- 
tians they were, certainly, but Christians whose zeal 
had led them in the past, might lead them again,— 
even here and now, who could say?—to grapple in a 
death-struggle and strew even that holy place’ with 
bloody corpses. 

And then—there it was! It seemed not a matter of 
minutes or even of seconds, but of fraction of seconds, 
so fast did events follow. That the Armenians won, 
that they got the fire first, allagreed. But how quickly 
it spread! Such surging, such yelling, such high-hold- 
ing of flaming candle-branches, not merely in triumph, 
but in the effort not to have them extinguished by 
others seeking to catch the flame for their own tapers; 
such running of bearers, their almost naked bodies 
gleaming with the light of their torches, such swinging 
bundles of light drawn quickly up to the many gal- 
leries, such a blaze of flame-light in the great spaces 
almost dark but an instant before, the smoke of the 
thousands of tapers wreathing here and there and 
shadowing again the flame-lit church,—it was the su- 
preme moment inva scene of unparalleled nerve-racking 
excitement. 

And all for what? A gigantic fraud! Those bishops . 
who presided at this “miracle” are intelligent men. 
They know how that fire was produced. The solemn 
inspection of the tomb chamber before they entered, 
to vouch for the absence of fire there, was only one 
more element in the farce. To “permit” the ignorant 
to hold to a superstition, on the ground that they are 
benefited thereby, seenis doubtful enough ; but to perpe- 
trate the “miracle” with such solemn adjuncts seems 
unpardonable. The Roman Catholics, be it said to 
their credit, will have none of it, and openly declare it 
to be the fake it is; but at least the ignorant among the 
Greek. Orthodox, the Armenian Gregorians, and the 
Copts believe in the genuineness of the miracle, and the 
priests and bishops are “consenting thereto.” Some 
day civilization will become civilized. Some day the 
Christian Church will become really Christian. 
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An Interesting English Essayist 


Faces IN THE Fire. By F. W. Bore- 
ham. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Abingdon Press. 1919. $1.25. MusH- 
ROOMS ON THE Moor. By F. W. Boreham. 
New York and Cincinnati:. The Abingdon 
Press. 1919. $1.25. MoUNTAINS IN THE 
Mist. By F. W. Boreham. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 
1919. $1.25—Mr. Boreham is a find of 
the first water! Let any one pick up 
one of these volumes of essays and read 
at random and he will be convinced of 
it. Here is genius at work, here is a 
keen and kindly spirit, mellow and 
quaintly humorous. Mr. Boreham is not 
well known in America, but is said to be 
increasingly popular in England, where 
his writings, of late, have been widely 
read. The American reading public is 
just beginning to appreciate his genius, 
and these three volumes of essays will 
do much to deepen that appreciation. He 
is a Christian minister in Hobart, Tas- 
mania, apparently of the Methodist de- 
nomination. Some twenty-five years ago, 
he went from England to New Zealand, 
where he was first located in Mosgiel, 
going from there to his present pastorate. 
Evidently he has found time, amid the 
activities of a busy ministry among men, 
to write at least a half-dozen volumes of 
these delightful little essays, three of 
which are before us now. The essays are 
all brief, some not longer than four or 
five pages. They cover a variety of sub- 
jects, from “Strawberries and Cream” to 
“A Slice of Infinity.” Nor does the sub- 
ject, often quaintly chosen, always indi- 
cate the matter that the essayist has in 
mind; this is left to unfold in a most 
delightful and surprising manner. It is 
like a man travelling down a familiar 
road with all about him prosaic and com- 
monplace, when suddenly he turns a cor- 
ner and meets an adventure. Nearly all 
of Mr. Boreham’s essays possess this sur- 
prise quality. He begins by discussing 
some very ordinary matter of every-day 
life, like linoleum or onions or the post- 
man, when suddenly with rapier thrust he 
cleaves the homely object before us, and 
reveals the hidden beauty of some rich 
and original thought. At once we feel 
the lift of it all, see the analogy, and 
are rewarded by the prophetic insight 
which thus transfigures the commonplace 
incidents and objects of human life. In 
the essay “The Baby Among the Bomb- 
shells,” in Faces in the Fire, Mr. Bore- 
ham gives us the hint of his secret. 
“Bverything,”’ he begins, “depends «on 
keeping up the supply of bombshells.” 
And he goes on to show the need, in 
human life, of the quality of adventure 
and thrill whatever may be our place or 
occupation. Barly in his career, a famous 
minister gave him a bit of advice which 
he never forgot: “Keep up your surprise- 
power, my dear fellow; the pulpit must 
never, never lose its power of startling 
people.” One would like to hear Mr. 
Boreham preach. Certainly his essays 


show that he has kept faithful to that 
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advice. Still further, Mr. Boreham con- 
veys his lessons largely by suggestion. 
He speaks in parables; but one cannot 
fail to feel the force of his homily, even 
though one is beautifully unconscious 
that the essayist, after all, is really 
preaching. There is something about Mr. 
Boreham that reminds one of Dr. Croth- 
ers; and yet he is somewhat different. 
Certainly he belongs in the* same class. 
He is one who sees clearly, and from un- 
usual angles, expresses his thoughts in 
convincing fashion, and illuminates the 
most commonplace things .of every-day 
in a most uncommon way. He is a lover 
of nature and a profound believer in 
human nature. Ministers and laity alike 
will be immensely benefited by reading 
these volumes of essays. 


England and America 

Our’ Common Conscrence. By Sir 
George Adam Smith, Kt., D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1919. $1.50 net. Tur Sworp 
OF THE Sprrir. By Joseph Fort Newton, 
FATED: D.D. New: York: George H. 
Doran.Company. 1918. $1.25 net.—The 
George H. Doran Company has done much 
to increase the acquaintance of Americans 
with the best thought of Britain. Two 
new volumes from their press continue 
the campaign to promote Anglo-Saxon 
fraternizing. From the first of April, 
1918, to the middle of July, Sir George 
Adam Smith lectured in this country on 
the general subject of the moral aims of 
the Allies. In the middle of the war, 
1916, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., accepted the call to the pas- 
torate of the City Temple, London, where 
he has since been. These two volumes 
have very like aims and somewhat sim- 
ilar contents. One is lectures by an Eng- 
lishman in America; the other, sermons 
by an American in England. The lec- 
tures are very much like what Americans 
have lately been hearing in their pulpits, 
and the sermons of Dr. Newton must 
seem to conservative Englishmen very 
much like lectures. Sir George Adam 
Smith takes for his addresses such sub- 
jects as “The Cloud of Witnesses,” 
“Some Religious Effects of the War,” 
“The Moral Aims of the Allies,” and 
“Faith and Service.’ Dr. Newton’s ser- 
mon subjects are sometimes lecture-like ; 
for example, “England and America” and 
“Holding the World Together.” Both 
authors stress constantly, but without 
taxing our patience and interest, the sol- 
idarity of English-speaking people, which 
is and must be the core of any league of 
great nations. G. A. Smith, titles present 
or missing, is a name to conjure with in 
America. Those whose knowledge of 
Bible lands has been extended by his 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
and those who have read with interest 
his commentaries on Isaiah and the 
Minor Prophets, will find this volume in 
the same sparkling style which has 
pleased them before. Dr. J. ‘Fort Newton 
is in his best province when he speaks 
forth for international Christianity. The 
war he recognizes, but it does not disturb 
his faith. He is a prophet, but no Jere- 
miah. Such chapters in this book as 
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“Divine Guidance in Human Affairs,” 
“The Ministry of Sorrow,’ and “The 
Eternal Values” should put fresh faith 
and new zeal into weak-kneed and waver- 
ing ministers. If Dr. Newton from war- 
harassed London can speak so trium- 
phantly and convincingly of the eternal 
things which triumph over present diffi- 
culties, there are some preachers in 
America who suffer by comparison. One 
great sentence from the last chapter. of 
the book stands forth as an epitome of 
Dr. Newton’s faith: “Religion is the 
realization of the. value of life.” 


Greek in the English Language 


EVERY-DAY GREEK. By Horace A. Hoff- 
man. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1919. $1.25 net.—The pro- 
fessor of Greek in Indiana University has 
taken a. practical step toward the renais- 
sance of the classics. This little volume 
of a hundred pages is packed with inter- 
esting suggestions. It will be revelatory 
to many who have not realized the num- 
ber of English words for which we are 
indebted to Greece. Whether a person 
is a beginner in Greek desiring quickly 
to acquire a large vocabulary, or a student 
of English with the same ambition, here 
is a book that will serve them well. The 
volume includes a very informing essay 
on the relations between the Greek, 
Roman, and Hnglish alphabets, a study 
of the parts of. speech, a most valuable 
section on the formation of words, a col- 
lection of word groups for study, an un- 
usual vocabulary, and a key to derivation 
which alone is worth the price of the 
book. . 


The House of the Spirit 


Tue TEMPLE. By Lyman Abbott. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919, 
$1—Published ten years ago in conjunc- 
tion with The Great Companion and The 
Other Room, T'he Temple now appears 
in a new edition, a tribute to the never- 
failing popularity and helpfulness of Dr. ° 
Abbott's writings. Its object, as Dr. Ab- 
bott describes it, is “to interpret the 
laws both of the body and of the 
spirit,” and to portray the “Christian’s 
faith in man.” The body, of course, is 
the temple, and its spirit is from God. 
The book bears re-reading. Simply writ- 
ten, as all Dr. Abbott’s books are, it is 
full of keen discernment and sound ad- 
vice for the daily conduct of life. 


A Juvenile Anthology 
Goop OLD Srortes ror Boys AND GIRLS. 
By Elva 8. Smith. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.50 net.—A collection of 
twelve stories and eight story-poems, 
some of which are by well-known writers 
of the mid-nineteenth century,—Jean 
Ingelow, Mary Howitt, Phoebe Cary, Jane 
Taylor, Lydia Maria Child, John Ruskin, 
and others. The stories and poems are 
all chosen for a purpose and are all 
worth knowing. Boys and girls from nine 
to eleven years of age will find this book. 
very acceptable, and while they will dis- 
cover two or three stories with which 
they are familiar, they will enjoy the 

many not in other collections. 
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Lively New Fiction 

“You Never Saw SucH A Gig.” By 
George Weston. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1919. $1.85.—Grown-up ‘children will 
read this story with the same avidity 
that real children listen to the story of 
the small boy and the big woolly bear. 
It is even couched in similar phrases: 
Uncle Eban goes “a-peeking and a-peeking 
and a-peeking.” Marty’s visit to her 
grandmother reminds us of “Little Red 
Riding Hood,’ but Marty is twenty, and 
her grandmother lives in a grand house 
in Newport. Here Marty plays at “Goldi- 
locks” with Miss Perkins, and Shep the 
collie, until ferocious Jimmy Reagan, the 
private watchman, stalks in as the Big 
Bear. The author. hardly stops for 
breath ‘between chapters, and we feel al- 
most giddy as we bump along with Marty 
in the old Ark toward the “Kingdom of 
Heart’s Desire.” And the wonderful 
trunk which Marty found in the dusty 
garret at Green Mountain—but you must 
read the book to find out about that! 


THe DucHess or Srona. By Ernest 
Goodwin. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1919. $1.60.—This 
new novel is an interesting modern 
adaptation of the mediwyal story, the 


method after the fashion of the story- 


telling days, but with many decidedly 
original turns. There is no digression in 
any of the episodes, and we are led, im- 
patient, to discover “what happens at the 
end.” The scene is laid in ancient Italy 


The Christian Register 
and concerns chiefly, as the title indicates, 
the beautiful young Duchess of Siona, 
who is as arrogant and self-willed as she 
is beautiful. Pedro, an unknown, presents 


his suit, and Beatrice finds in him more 
than a match for her wits and will. An 


amusing feature of the book is the naive 


manner the author assumes as he pre- 
tends to play at interpreter of the words 
and actions of his most astute and in- 
trepid Pedro. This of course is only a 
pretence, and the absorbing interest of the 
book is due to the author’s clever conceal- 
ment of Pedro’s real motives. The book 
miikes an especial appeal to lovers of the 
romantic and to those who enjoy — semi- 
historical novel. 


Tales of Sea-Toilers 


Lasrapork Days. By Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1919. $1.50 net—Here 
are eleven tales of the sea-toilers of Lab- 
rador among whom Dr. Grenfell has spent 
so many years of his life in consecrated 
service. The whole world knows of his 
mission there and how much it means to 
the people of Labrador. Nor has any one 
been able to interpret with such rare 
understanding and such real sympathy the 
lives of these hardy fishermen. . The 
stories in this volume are in Dr. Grenfell’s 
best style. Quietly and simply told, they 
yet reveal, with great power, the peril 
and adventure and frequent tragedy of 
Labrador life. Most of them tell of the 
fisher-folk of the coast of Southern Lab- 
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rador, but one story, ‘“Kaiachououk,” 
deals with the Eskimos of Northern Lab- 
rador. These are all good stories to read, 
for the revelation of man’s courage, faith, 
and self-sacrifice when necessity summons 
him. We are grateful to Dr. Grenfell for 
this latest report from the field of service. 


High-Level Sermons 


THE BREATH IN THE WINDS AND OTHER 
Sermons. By Frederick F. Shannon. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming. H. 
Revell Company. 1918. $1—It may be 
questioned whether people read sermons 
as much as in former years, but here is a 
volume of sermons that deserves a wide 
reading. Here. is preaching that provokes 
interest and reaches the mind and the 
heart. Dr. Shannon, who is pastor of 
the Reformed Church in the Heights of 
Brooklyn, has published other -volumes 
of his sermons. The present one covers 
the period of the war and takes its 
title from the initial sermon, based on 
Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones. It is 
peculiarly applicable to the world in its 
“planetary nightmare,’ as Dr. Shannon 
calls it. Every sermon in the yolume is 
on a high level of literary power, direct 
simplicity, and religious insight. Dr. 
Shannon throws the light of a rich and 
colorful imagination on the _ simplest 
things. To him religion is life; and he 
shows how it may be lived, here in this 
world with all its burden and tempta- 
tion, in the conquering spirit of the 
Master. 


“T am of the opinion, and have 
been for some years, that you are 
giving the best helps to Sunday- 
school work of anyone in the coun- 
try? 


adjustments. 


Peco LoL 


“The Constructive Bible Study 
Lessons are proving eminently sat- 
_ isfactory in our school. I hope that 
more of them can be used later.” 


By August 15, 


lessons for religious education. 


TO 


An Important 
Announcement 


TEXTBOOKS OF CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES TO BE ISSUED IN CHEAPER BINDINGS 


E wish to announce to our friends and patrons who are interested 
in religious education that we are planning to issue pupils’ text- 
books (in the Constructive Studies) in paper bindings. 


This will materially reduce the expense of using Our studies in those 
grades which require textbooks instead of notebooks for the pupil. 


We are not prepared to put this policy into effect throughout the entire 
series at once, but as rapidly as possible we shall make the necessary 
1919, both cloth and paper editions of text- 
books for the high school grades will be available. 


Constructive Studies are recognized by authorities as the best graded 
Why not try some of them in your school this fall? 


Write for further information to 


The University of Chicago Press 


5782 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 


CC 


*MayI add that yoursare the most 
satisfactory helps we have used. We 
spent nearly three months compar- 
ing different systems, and are satis- 
fied that we chose wisely.” 


CUDUPCDOUUAUASECROO ET EETPOERT ASCE ECACC CECE CCPC 


“The Constructive Studies which 
we have introduced have given great 
satisfaction. The kindergarten re- 
ceives many appreciative com- 
ments.”’ 
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Holiday Scenes 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Three little play-loving maids— 
Alice, Jeannette, and Louise— 

Are living as happy as queens, 
Under the old apple-trees. 


Gayly they chatter and plan, 
Deep in their housekeeping cares,— 
Cooking, and sweeping their rooms, 
Placing their tables and chairs. 


Oh! you should see them at work 
Some busy morning, all three, 
Getting things ready to ask 
Other small maids in to tea. 


Womanlike, then, they preside, 
Proud of their china and glass; 

Childlike they afterward dance 
On their soft carpets of grass. 


Here ’neath their roof of green leaves, 
Sheltered from sunshine and showers, 
Free as the birds overhead 
They play through the holiday hours. 


When the warm summer is past, 
And autumn winds -freshen and blow, 
Three little book-loving maids 
Back to school duties will go. 


Morning-glory’s Motto 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Sisters, what shall we do?” cried Lit- 
tle Morning-glory, looking anxiously 
about. “There isn’t a thing here to climb 
on, and morning-glories have to climb. 
You have a twist already in your stem, 
Big Sister.” 

“And I feel one coming in my stem,” 
sighed Middle-sized Morning-glory. ‘What 
shall we do?” 

Three morning-glory plantlets had 
pushed away the brown earth blanket 
which had covered their seeds, and had 
erept into the sunshine, putting on their 
first queer double leaves and later their 
pretty shining heart-shaped leaf-frocks. 

The young plants did not find them- 
selves in the garden where their mother 
had lived and where they themselves had 
been laid to sleep in seed cradles. All 
winter they had dreamed of that garden 
with its gold and purple pansies, pink 
petunias, sweet-smelling mignonette, red 
roses, and a tall wired trellis where 
morning-glories twined and climbed. But 
when they pushed their heads out into the 
spring sunshine they saw they were in 
no garden, but in a flower-pot on the 
ledge of a window in a city street where 
there was nothing green, not even grass; 
and there was no trellis, and, as Little 


Sister said, “morning-glories have to 
climb.” 
But Big Sister answered cheerfully: 


“Yes, sisters, we must climb up toward 
the sky, and we will. If we can’t do it in 
one way, we will do it in another. I shall 
climb and you must follow.” 

The sun shone brightly on the window- 
ledge, and a friend who lived behind the 
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window brought every morning and eyen-| pale rose like a bit broken from a sunset 


ing a drink of cool water to the plants; 
and they shot up, curling their slender 
pale green stems and putting on more 


and more of their darker green, shining, |. 


heart-shaped leaves. 

Big Sister had a longer stem and more 
leaves than the others and Little Sister 
said one day: “O Sister, you are going 
up so far, and your stem is so slender that 
I am afraid it will be broken by the 
wind; and soon we shall be tall and 
the wind will tear off our leaves and 
break our stems. What shall we do?” 

“Why,” sadly asked Middle-sized Sister, 
“didn’t we wake up in our mother’s garden 
instead of this place never meant for 
morning-glories? What shall we do?’ 

“Climb up, of course,’ cheerily 
answered Big Sister. ‘“Morning-glories 
must climb up toward the sky. We have 
good dinners of brown earth, drinks of 
fresh water, and sunshine baths, so we 
are strong and can climb, and the higher 
we climb the nearer we shall be to the 
sky. 

“friend Wind may bend my stem, but 
I believe he will not break it. Anyway, 
I am going to climb up. . Come, little 
sisters!” 

Up and up climbed Big Sister; and 
Friend Wind merrily tossed about her 
long, slender, curling stem, but he did not 
break it. And one day she said: “Little 
sisters, I feel it in me that we must climb 
much higher; and if we cannot climb one 
way, we must climb another. I am go- 
ing to lean against the window.” 

When the wind next swept Morning- 
glory that way, she straightened her 
twisting stem and thrust herself against 
the window, leaning close to it. 

But. Little Sister cried, “Sister dear, 
the pretty curls have gone from your 
stem and left it quite straight and plain; 
and morning-glories are not meant to 
lean on windows.” 

“Morning-glories, Little Sister, are 
meant to climb up; and if we can’t 
climb by twining, we must climb by 
leaning, and be glad there is something 
to lean on. But you others need not 
lean; I will climb by leaning and you 
shall twine’ around my stem, and so we 
will all climb together up toward the 
sky.” . 

Little Sister and Middle-sized Sister 
quickly twined their curling stems around 
Big Sister’s brave straight stem, making 
the daintiest, prettiest, strand of living 
green rope, and all together. they climbed 
up. ; 

“You would never know now,” said Big 
Sister, “that my stem is straight, but 
i would rather haye it straight and 
plain than not climb up.” 

“You are a dear, unselfish, helping 
sister,’ exclaimed the little morning- 
glories, as they climbed up and up, cling- 
ing closely to Big Sister, while she leaned 
closely against the window. 

One day, when friend-behind-the-window 
came with her morning drink of water 
for the plants, she saw a’ wonder. 

At the first light of that morning, the 
morning-glory sisters had unfolded their 
flowers, and there they were,—a flutter- 
ing, frail, snow-white blossom and one of 


cloud, and far up, leaning against the 


window, was a flower of pure heavenly 


blue. 

_ Little Sister and Middle-sized Sister 
“whispered together: “Dear Sister’s flower 
has the color of the sky. It must be 
because she always would climb up toward 
the sky and help us climb.” ; 


The Red Mittens 


_ HELEN P. METZGER 


One Saturday morning, Ray and Jessie 
Masters stood by the window, looking out 
at the wet, slippery street. Now and 
then some one passed, but it was such a 
cold, pelting rain that very few people 
were out. 

“Oh, look!” cried Ray. 
that poor little Rosa Castellano. 
looks half-frozen.” 4 

“She hasn’t any mittens,’ exclaimed 
Jessie. “Poor little thing—her hands are 
all red and swollen.” 


“There comes 
She 


They watched their little schoolmate ~ 


till she was out of sight, pitying her 
because she could not have nice warm 
clothes. 

Then they ran to get their crochet-hooks 
and the red yarn. 

For the two little girls were learning 
to crochet, and a Saturday like this was 
just the time to add some stitches to the 
doll’s afghans they had started. 

“T’)]_ tell you,” said Ray, when they 
were, seated, “let’s crochet some mittens 
for Rosa.” 

“Do you s’pose we could?” doubted her 
sister. 

“T guess so,” was the response. “I'll get 
my mittens, and we can use them for a 
pattern. You can make one, and I’ll make 
the other.” 

So the mittens were started. All went 
well while they were making the wrists. 

But they had forgotten about the 
thumb! When they came to that part of 
the mitten, they paused in dismay. How 
did one put a thumb in a mitten? 

They looked and looked at the mitten 
Ray had brought, but it didn’t seem to 
make matters any clearer. Mother was 
lying down with a headache, so they 
eouldn’t ask her. 


But. Jessie, who was always finding. 


ways out of difficulties, found one now. 
“IT know,” she planned, “we'll just 
crochet them on each other’s hands, then 
we'll be sure to get the thumbs right.” 
So Ray slipped on one red wristlet, and 
held her hand up for a model while Jessie 


laboriously drew the wool in and out till - 


the thumb was nicely started. ; 

Then it was Jessie whose hand was the 
model, while Ray crocheted on the other 
mitten. 


So they worked “turn about’ through 
It was tedious work, — 


the rainy forenoon. 
and required lots of patience, but it was 
fun, too, and the little girls had to stop 


sometimes to laugh over the puckers and 
extra stitches that had to be ripped out. 
When at-last the mittens were finished, 


the one was long and thin, while the 
other was short and fat. 
Ppa 


< 


a9 
wa 


ae 


au 


as 


_ himself. 


_ but seemed to be taking a rest. 
“e dered at this, for I had never seen them 


were aden Masia Feibes still, warm. 

“Pwas great fun making them,” de- 
clared Ray, afterward, “but it made our 
hands awf’lly tired to have the mittens 
crocheted on.” 


A True Bird Story 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER **AND M. M. M. 


Issued to THn REGISTER by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, New 
York. 


The young bird has to learm how to 
do things just as small boys and girls do, 
although not in exactly the same way. 

One of the first lessons he learns is 
how to fly. He really knows how to do 


_.this, but needs practice until his wings 


grow strong enough to carry him through 
the air. Many young birds begin this 
practice before they leave the nest. I 
have often seen a nestling beating and 
beating his wings without stirring an 
inch from his tiny home. 
- You have heard perhaps that the father 
and mother birds push their babies out 
of the nest. Do not believe any such 
thing, because it is not true. I have seen 
many young birds leave the nest of their 
own accord, but never one pushed out. 
Sometimes the mother may coax her chil- 
dren, but often they fly out while the 
parents are away finding food. 
_ After the young bird leaves the nest 
his father and mother follow and feed 
him, for he does not yet know how to feed 
This is the next lesson he has 
to learn. He must also know where to 
sleep, and how to protect himself from 
all the other creatures that want to catch 
him and eat him. Then he must be able 
_to sing, and no doubt there are many 
other lessons for him to learn that we do 
not know about. 

Once I had a good chance to watch 
two young blue jays learn to get their 
own living. After they left the nest they 

lived in a little grove, where I could 
easily find them when I went to watch. 
They seemed to be always hungry, and 
every few minutes one of the parents 
would hurry up with a grasshopper or 
some other insect to stuff into the wide- 
open mouths. They were fed choke- 
cherries too. These little wild cherries 


,» grew on a big tree in the grove. 


One day after giving the twins choke- 


} * cherries, the parents slipped quietly out of 


sight, and stayed away a long time. I 


<. 1. bould see them perching near, but the 
— young birds could not. 


The father and 
mother were not hunting food as usual, 
I won- 


Ting since the little ones were hatched. 
The twins, who were quite as large as 
thet: parents now, did not try. to pull any 


e of the fruit from the trees, although it 


Beet 


grew all about, and they had often seen it 
done. They sat idly picking at their toes, 
‘Stretching their beautiful wings, or hop- 
_ ping from branch to branch. 


>| al Soon ‘it was evident that they were 
Ls hungry, for they began to call. 
happened. 


Nothing 
They called again. Still no 
aenct been a great sur- 


fies 


fate 
— 
- 
— 


a 
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parent with food at once. Hungrier and 
hungrier they grew, and louder and 
louder they called, but still no parents. 
All this time I could see the mother and 
father birds sitting near, and I also be- 


| gan to wonder why they did not bring |. 


something. 

At last the mother flew~to the children, 
but with nothing in her beak. Squawking 
madly, the two hungry youngsters flung 
themselves upon her. They almost knocked 
her off the perch. She just hopped out 
of the way and did not seem to care that 
they were hungry. Again the twins flew 
at her, begging for food, and again she 
calmly hopped out of the way. Then 
she hopped up to a bunch of cherries and 
pulled one. The children crowded close, 
and what do you think that bird did? 
She deliberately swallowéd that cherry 
herself ! 

The twins seemed dumfounded. For a 
minute they did not make a sound nor 
move a muscle. Then screaming louder 
than ever they began jerking at the 
choke-cherries for themselves. At first 
they were so clumsy they dropped every 
one, but soon they 8 to swallow 
a few. 

Those two young blue jays had learned 
the great lesson of their lives. 


Back to Dogs 


Donald B. MacMillan, Arctic explorer, 
and leader of the Crocker Land Expedi- 
tion, is of the opinion that it would be 
impracticable to make a trip to the North 
Pole by airplane. He says the trip might 
be made by dirigible, at a cost of about 
$1,000,000. The chief drawback to the 
use of an airplane in the Arctic would be 
the difficulty of landing. Owing to the 
lack of stretches of smooth ice, a plane 
would be smashed in attempting to land. 
Mr. MacMillan hopes to continue his ex- 
plorations at some future time, but says 
that in preference to airplane, he will de- 
pend upon the well-trained and faithful 
dogs of ‘Greenland to ‘take him to the 
points where he wishes to go. 


Pigeon of the Crew R-34 

On the return trip of the R-34 to Eng- 
land, one of the two carrier-pigeons 
aboard the huge dirigible escaped into the 
night. On the arrival of the R-34 in 
Pulham, England, the disappearance of 
the pigeon was reported as the only “cas- 
ualty” of the trip. However, Capt. John 
Chapman of the Munson liner West 
Kyska may have corrected the casualty 
report. Captain Chapman’s story is that 
on a blustering rainy day, about eleven 
hundred miles east of Sandy Hook, he 
suddenly saw an apparently exhausted 
bird drop from the sky and land on the 
forward deck of his vessel. At first he 
thought it was a sea-gull, but when the 
bird struggled to its feet he saw that it 
was a carrier-pigeon. On its right leg 
he discovered an aluminum band bearing 
the letters “N.U.R.P. 16-0.” When the 
Munson liner docked, Captain Chapman 
himself took the pigeon to the headquar- 
ters of the line. A description of the 
rescued pigeon was cabled to England, 
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and it is hoped that the one casualty 
report” may be erased from the record of 
the R-34. 


July 14th in Paris 


On Bastille Day, a parade five miles 
long swung through the streets of Paris, 
every one of its thousands of marching 
heroes singing France’s deathless national 
hymn, the “Marseillaise.” French, Brit- 
ish, Americans, Belgians, Sikhs, Anzacs, 
Japanese, Italians, Poles, Czechs, Arabs, 
Siamese, Portuguese, and Jugo-Slavs 


‘marched in the great parade which testi- 


fied to the undying glory of France. Nor 
generals nor smart troops marched in 
the place of greatest honor; but a thou- 
sand wounded and mutilated soldiers, 
some limping, some in wheel-chairs, some 
blind. As best they could, these thousand 
heroes passed under the arch in front of 
the reviewing-stand where President Poin- 
caré stood, and from him received the 
thanks of France. One veteran of the 
Marne marched the entire distance with a 
wooden leg. Six million cheering people 
saw the parade. Generals Joffre, Foch, 
and Pershing received tremendous ova- 
tions along the entire line of march. The 
French commented upon the snap and pre- 
cision of the Americdn soldiers and 
marines and were especially struck by 
the extreme youth of our men in com- 
parison with troops from other countries. 


General Pershing Coming Home 


Representative Caldwell of New York _ 
announced recently that General Pershing 
will return to the United States in August. — 
He urges that a day be set aside for a 
joint Congressional session to welcome the 
returning general. Mr. Caldwell says, 
“Congress is as anxious to honor General 
Pershing as the English, the French, and 
the Belgians have been.” 


NAE SWAY SIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, cies contributions 
and bequests’ from adults are much neede 

‘Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. ye ere 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIO 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
iss . Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 
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Final Sessions at Star Island 


A remarkably successful season at “‘the 
Shoals’” closes with a session with 
the mystics 


JESSIE BH. DONAHUE 


ISLES orf SHOALS, N.H., July 27, 1919. 


The Unitarian contingent® is always 
loath to leave Star Island, but after three 
weeks devoted to the Sunday School Insti- 
tute and the Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion they reluctantly give way to the 
Congregational Summer Conference, which 
will open on Star Island the first of 
August. It is gratifying to find that 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot is to preach 
for that Conference, and that: Rev. Joel 
H. Metcalf will give an illustrated lecture. 
Star Island has offered something this 
year to all departments of Unitarian 
church life. The Sunday-school received 
several days of inspiration. Then the 
Young People’s Religious Union was al- 
lotted a week-end with its president and 
field secretary in charge, The Alliance had 
a.special day with its president and treas- 
urer present, the cause of the Laymen’s 
League was presented by its field secre- 
tary, and the general thought of liberal- 
ism was helped by a generous number 
of addresses. The final week-end with its 
religious retreat conducted by Rev. Henry 
H. Saunderson, Rev. Miles Hanson, and 
Rey. Frank A. Powell was a new and suc- 
‘cessful feature which will probably be 
repeated another year. 


wm 


The hotel, which had begun to show 
the effects of its several years of disuse, 
has become itself again, and much en- 
thusiasm was shown at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association about returning 
to the Island for the meetings of 1920. 
A voluntary committee of ladies is making 
arrangements to conduct a sale on the 
Island in 1920, the proceeds to be used for 
supplies or small needs about the house. 
Those who attend the meetings are asked 
to take with them one or more articles to 
contribute to this sale. 
chairman of this committee is Mrs. Will- 
iam B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass. Any in- 
quiries may be made of Mrs. Nichols or 
her assistants on the committee, who are 
Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, Mrs. Jessie BH. 
Donahue, Mrs. George R. Clark, Mrs. J. 
Murray Quinby, Mrs. Sarah L. Downes, 
Mrs. Alice J. Spalter, Mrs. Josiah H. 
Goddard, Miss Florence C. Hyde, and Miss 
Louise H. Abbott. 

At the annual meeting, resolutions ac- 
knowledging the courtesies of the man- 
agement of the hotel, the programme com- 
mittee, those assisting with music, and the 
various speakers were passed, with a res- 
olution of regret at the loss of six mem- 
bers of the Association,—Mrs. Abby A. 
Peterson, Mrs. Julia C. Jenks, Mrs. Cor- 
delia Bunker, Miss Lucy Osgood, Miss 
Cecilia Walker, and Mrs. Charles Ram;- 
dell. Discussion about means of publicity 
and suggestions for the coming season oc- 
cupied the meeting. A show of hands re- 


The very efficient | 
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vealed that from eighty-five to ninety per 
cent. of those present were readers of 
THe CHRISTIAN Reeister. Officers were 
elected as follows: Honorary president, 
Mr. Thomas H. Elliott; president, Carl B. 
Wetherell; vice-presidents, Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, 
Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton; secretary, Miss 
Minnie Packard; treasurer, Alden V. 
Keene; directors for three years, Mrs. 
Jessie E. Donahue, Mrs. W. H. Downes, 
and Mr. William B. Nichols. 
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At the Alliance conference, forty-nine 
branches were represented, some having 
several members present. Montreal, 
Washington, and Louisville were the most 
distant places represented. Miss Lowell, 
who presided, read a letter of greeting 
from the Pacific Coast and also a letter 
from Mrs. Cornish, now in England. Miss 
Mary Nichols, who is to take up Mrs. Pe- 
terson’s work in the South, was introduced. 
Miss Nichols gave one year of service to 
this work about nine years ago, so she 
goes with some knowledge of what lies 
before’ her. .She goes with the confident 
expectation that the Alliance women are 
all ready to assist her in the difficult task 
of replacing Mrs. Peterson. The members 
present voiced their own particular prob- 
lems and exchanged suggestions. Much 
time was given to the subject of the 
Sunday-school and the help the Alliance 
branches can give to it. The plea for 
increased church attendance by young and 
old was presented with the suggestion 
that this is a fine problem for the Lay- 
men’s League to work out. 

The evening speaker for The Alliance 
was Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton, who spoke 
on “The Church Dynamo.” Some of his 
suggestions for going out to look for the 
large number who are hungering for a 
liberal faith were very practical. A cam- 
paign of publicity through newspaper ad- 
vertising, the wider circulation of liter- 
ature in shops, waiting-stations, and other 
public places, and an annual lecture on 
the fundamental principles of Unitarian- 
ism to be given in a theatre or public 
hall were some of his suggestions. He 
would have Alliance branches listen to 
speakers on various lines of philanthropic 
work and become thoroughly posted on 
great world movements. He commended 
several pieces of work The, Alliance is 
already engaged in, and mentioned several 
others which it could appropriately do. 

The second Sunday of the meetings 
was devoted to religious services, with 
Rey. George F’. Patterson of Concord, N.H., 
preaching in the morning, on “The Reality 
of God.” The work of the church is to 
show the world the Fatherhood of God. 
God is light, spirit, and love. The busi- 
ness of the church is to make God so 
real, vital, and actual before the eyes 
of men that the church becomes the home 
of God. There is a great call for men 
to go out to take up social, economic, and 
other problems, and the church must give 
them the spirit, vision, and clarity of 
mind to cope with these things. 

The evening sermon was by Rey. Rob- 
ert P. Doremus of Kennebunk, Me., and 
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dealt .with America’s present-day oppor- 
tunity in bringing about world unity and 
in bringing about a real world brother- 
hood. He feels that we must lay aside 
all pettiness and selfishness and serve the 
world, which looks to America for leader- 
ship. 

Rey. and Mrs. Dilworth R. Lupton, who 
visited Star Island for the first time this 
year, have become real Shoalers. They 
stayed on after the Alliance meeting at 
which Mr. Lupton spoke, and during the 
second week of the conference two help- 
ful addresses were contributed by him. 
Mr. Lupton’s subject was “Great Truths 
behind Old Dogmas.” ‘The first morning 
he took up the atonement and explained 
how the word really contains the fine 
idea of at-one-ment. 
demanded the murder of his innocent son 
to placate his wrath at the fall of Adam 
and humanity is what Unitarians have 


objected to and Channing pronounced im- ° 


moral and unreasonable. Unitarians have 
objected because the orthodox idea sets it- 
self wholly on the death of Jesus and 
overlooks his life. The great contribution 
of liberal Christianity to the world is 
that it has taken men to the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Lupton showed that 
at-one-ment means not only that man is 
at one with God, but that man is at one 
with his fellow-man. A second doctrine, 
that of the resurrection, was treated in an 
equally interesting manner. He spoke of 
the conflicting evidence in the four Gos- 
pels about the physical resurrection of 
Jesus and said that the question of the 
resurrection was affected by ‘whether 
Jesus was God or man. If he was the 


former, the resurrection was outside of- 


human spheres, and if the latter, the ques- 
tion becomes one of science and not of re- 
ligion. He said that most scholars think 
there was a fundamental fact behind the 
resurrection stories and that the story in 
1 Corinthians would indicate that the 
disciples felt and saw some appearance of 
Jesus. We may rest our belief in immor- 
tality on the teaching of Jesus of the 
supreme value of human personality. If 
the human soul is as precious as Jesus 
repeatedly said, then it is reasonable to 
believe that it is indestructible. 


m we 


Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, gave 
a very enlightening talk about “The New 


England Meeting-house,” illustrating it by — 


a number of views of churches in old 
England,and New England. He gave a 
histerical background to show that the 
meeting-house and its development did not 
just happen, but was the result of growth. 


He indicated the difference in general plan — 


between what we know as a church and 
the building which was called a meet- 
ing-house. The oldest church in continu- 
ous use, the Old Ship Church at Hingham, 


was thrown on the screen and described, | 


with many others in and about Boston. 
Mr. Lewis spoke of the relation of ma- 
terials to the structure, and commended 
the use by the Hopedale church of granite 
quarried within two miles, by the Brain- 
tree church of field stone from the near-by 
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country, and by the Cohasset church of 
native stone. He paid a tribute to Charles 
Bulfinch as an early architect of churches 


and public buildings and pointed out the 


influence of Sir Christopher Wren in some 
of the towers in this country. This ad- 
dress contained a fund of interesting in- 
formation. 

Carl B. Wetherell, in speaking for the 
Laymen’s League, said that the whole de- 
nomination was being waked up, and 
instanced the progress of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGister, the new interest in church ex- 
tension and the coming of Rey. Minot 
Simons to Boston, the stimulation in the 
work of the young people and the organ- 
ization of the Laymen’s League. Mr. 
Wetherell went over the history and pro- 
posed activities of the League and urged 
organization of chapters in every church, 
with individual membership-at-large in 
localities where there is no church. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Weston gave 
a talk about “Music in the Church” 
which every minister ought to read. The 
gist of what Mr. Perkins said has been 
published in the Church Efficiency Series, 
which may be obtained by applying to 
25 Beacon Street. Mr. Perkins’s address 
is No. 18 of that series. He said that the 
function of the choir and organist is to 
be worshippers and leaders of worship, 
and not mere performers. There should 
be close co-operation between minister and 
choir, so that the music shall “contribute 
to ‘the spirit of worship and help the 
minister to fix the thought of his sermon. 
Mr. Perkins condemned many of the 
anthems used, but said there was a rich 
fund of music from which to select. He 
also spoke of the value of the hymns 
in creating the spirit of. worship, and 
urged that congregations sing with more 
real feeling. He paid tribute to the new 
hymn-book and to the long list of Uni- 
tarian hymn-writers. He said he would 
rather put the ninety hymns from the 
Unitarian writers which are in that book 
into the hands of one seeking light than 
to give them all the sermons which could 
be collected. 

Two illustrated lectures by ¢Clergymen 
who knew whereof they spoke were one 
by Rey. Joel H. Metcalf, who talked on 
“The Battle of Belleau Woods and the 
Second Battle of the Marne,” and one by 
Rey. Bradley Gilman, who spoke on Theo- 


- dore Roosevelt, who was a classmate at 


* 


Harvard and a personal friend. An inter- 


esting book-talk on “Windy Ridge,’ which 
pictured English country life, was given 
by Rev. Miles Hanson of Roxbury. 
Mr. Hanson also spoke on “Liberalism 
and Mysticism,” in which he said that the 
progress of the liberal mind has almost 
without exception been toward the mystic. 


_ He showed how much there is in common 


between the two, and said that the world 
has been influenced by mystics more than 
by any other type. Mr. Hanson defined 
mysticism as the practice of the presence 
of God, and liberalism as the cultivation 
of the authority which is within one’s 
self. To renounce outside authority is not 
enough. The Unitarian Church says that 
it will have no outside authority, but 


it does not say it will have no authority. 
It has 


an authority within, and the largest 
» 5 + . 
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task it ever had is to train that author- 
ity. While liberalism is one of the great 
joys. of life, Mr. Hanson said that it was 
a disaster unless it implied mysticism. 
Rey. Henry H. Saunderson spoke on 
“The Romance of a New Age” and showed 
how the spread of education, the inven- 
tion of the printing-press, the revolt of 


Luther from the established church, and 


the discovery of America, all happening 
near the year 1500, had a profound in- 
fluence on human history. He developed 
his subject until he showed America’s 
share in the spread of democracy, which 
he defined as faith in the power of human 
personality. 

An artistic pageant called “Iona,’ and 
written by Miss Miriam Marsh during her 
stay on Star Island, was produced at sun- 
set in front of the hotel.. Space forbids a 
detailed account of what is worthy of 
careful description. All the beauties of 
the Island were called to mind with its 
present place in the hearts of Shoalers as 
a sacred isle. Other entertainments of 
an impromptu character were enjoyed, and 
the conference closed with an over-Sunday 
religious retreat. Rey. Miles Hanson 
preached the preparatory sermon Satur- 
day evening from the text, “He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.” From the 
old story of Isaiah he made a present- 
day application. Belief is a deep-down 
trust in the Power Behind, not verbal, or 
creedal, but a life reliance. 

Jarly Sunday morning a service of 
prayer in the meeting-house preceded 
breakfast and at a later service com- 
munion was conducted by Mr. Saunderson 
assisted by Rev. Frank A. Powell and Rev. 
Miles Hanson. Mr. Powell preached the 
morning sermon on “Spiritual Power.” 
The secret of power as developed in the 
sermon is in the recognition of the living 
God through an awakened spiritual con- 
sciousness in the reordered life. 

Sunday afternoon small groups scat- 
tered about the Island to read aloud 
and discuss “The Practice of the Presence 
of God,’ by Brother Lawrence, and then 
gathered for a vesper service. The retreat 
and the conference closed Sunday evening, 
when Mr. Saunderson preached from the 
text, “Our God is a consuming fire.” 
Consuming fire does not simply destroy, 
but it transforms. So God is a con- 
suming fire, by which temporal things are 
changed and transformed and the lambent 
flame of his eternal spirit remains. 
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The Women of To-morrow 


Eight hundred and sixteen college 
women representing the most important 
colleges of the Northeast met recently at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, during the con- 
ference of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Mt. Holyoke led with fifty 
delegates. and also had the distinction of 
having its president, Miss Mary E. Wool- 
ley, in residence for a day or two. Miss 
Woolley gave an inspiring address to the 
women of to-morrow, in which she re- 
called a statement made by an English au- 
thor: “Men haye to do with the world as 
it is. Woman’s work is more with the 
world as it will be and with the world as 
it ought to be.” 

Another speaker predicted the value 
of the influence these young women 
will have upon life, saying: “It fills one 
with good courage to see these normal, 
wholesome Christian girls going out into 
the citizenship of our country. They 
ought to make up for some of the de- 
structive influences that are ravaging the 
world to-day.” 


Baby Clinic Auto Truck 


A big gray automobile truck known as 
the “Child Welfare Special’ has just 
been put into the field by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor to test the usefulness of the 
automobile in carrying the message of bet- 
ter babies into rural communities. The 
truck is completely fitted as a model “well- 
baby clinic’ with a government doctor 
and nurse in charge to examine children 
and give mothers advice concerning the 
care necessary to make and keep them 
well. 

Such advice can be obtained by mothers 
in towns and cities at children’s health 
centres; but the country woman is usu- 
ally shut off from such sources of informa- 
tion concerning the proper care of her 
children. The Children’s Bureau car will 
demonstrate a practical means of bringing 
education in child care to the doors of 
mothers who are far from infant welfare 
stations, and indeed often many miles 
from doctor or nurse. It is hoped that 
after a few months in the field a “log” 
of the car may be put at the service 
of organizations wishing to operate moy- 
able health centres. 


OUT OF OLD PATHS 


By MILEs HANSON 
Author of “The Power Behind,” etc. 


N absorbing story of a theological pilgrimage from orthodoxy to liberalism, 
with delightfully human anecdotes of the author’s experiences in two English 
pastorates and of ranch life in the great South West. 
The majority of the chapters were published in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and 
the interest shown in them by the readers of that paper has caused the appear- 


ance in book form. 
116 pages. 


- 25 Beacon Street 
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$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Conduct 


A beautiful behavior is better than a 
beautiful form; it is the finest of the fine 
arts—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Sunday 


In all things shewing thyself a pattern 
of good works.—Titus ii. 7. 


No man or woman of the humblest sort 
ean really be strong, gentle, pure, and 
good without the world being better for it, 
without somebody being helped and com- 
forted by the very existence of that good- 
ness.—Phillips Brooks. 


Monday 


Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.—1 Oor. «. 31, 


What is it to be a gentleman? It is to 
be honest, to be gentle, to be generous, 
to be brave, to be wise; and possessing 
all these qualities, to exercise them in the 
most graceful outward manner.—William 
Makepeace Thackeray. : 


Tuesday 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.— Matt. v. 8. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn low. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
- Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is honest, brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 

On kindly missions, to and fro— 

Down lowliest ways, if God wills so. 
—LHilen Palmer Allerton. 


Wednesday 


Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
eyen so to them: for this is the law and 
the prophets.—Matt. vii. 12. 


True politeness is perfect ease and free- 
dom. It simply consists in treating others 
just as you love to be treated yourself. 
Chesterfield. 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


Thursday 


He that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.—i1 John wt. 17. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day 
long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast 
forever” 

One grand, sweet song. 

—Oharles Kingsley. 
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Friday 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? 
—WMicah vi. 8. 


To do something for some one else, to 
love the unlovely, to give a hand to the 
unattractive, to speak to the uncongenial, 
to make friends with the poor and folk 
of lowly degree, to add the beauty of 
holiness,—this is to make one’s life a 
thing of beauty, and,this is to grow in 
grace.—Hdward F. Reimer. 


Saturday 


Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 


in you?... The temple of God is holy, 

which temple ye are.— Cor. iii. 16, 17. 

Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and. 
feature, 

Yet with an inward beauty, that shines 
through 

Bach look and attitude and word and 
gesture; ° 


A kindly grace of manner and behavior, 
A something in her presence and her ways 
That makes her beautiful beyond the 
reach 

Of mere external beauty; and in heart 
So noble and devoted to the truth, 
And so in sympathy with all who strive 
After the. higher life. 

—Henry W. Longfellow. 


“The Vagueness of Unitarianism’’ 


The much-discussed resignation of the 
Episcopal Bishop of Delaware has 
drawn the following reply from Rey. W. 
A. Vrooman in Hvery Evening, a Wilming- 
ton paper :— 


“In the resignation of Bishop Kins- 
man, a phrase is used against which I 
wish to register a mild protest. The 
phrase occurs where the Bishop accuses 
the Episcopal Church of a_ tendency 
toward ‘the vagueness of Unitarianism.’ 

“Objections to Unitarianism may very 
properly be raised by its opponents, but I 
think it can scarcely be accused of ‘vague- 
ness.’ We do try to avoid a lack of pre- 
cision and definiteness in stating our be- 
liefs. Permit me to illustrate what I 
mean. 

“1. We believe in God—not in a God 
who is both Three and One—but in the 
Eternal Creator, whom Jesus taught us to 
worship as ‘Our Father in heaven.’ 

“2. We believe in Jesus Christ—not as 
a person who is both Almighty God and 
true man—but as a man who manifested 
the supreme experience of humanity in 
God, through obedience to the will of God. 
That experience is defined by St. John 
in the words, ‘He who abides in love 
abides in God and God abides in him.’ 
This incarnation of that phase of the 
divine life unites men, who are willing 
to be saved from sin by obedience to love, 
with God. 

“3. We believe in salvation—not from 
an original condemnation of all mankind 
to hell on account of the mythical fall of 
Adam—but from ignorance and sin by all 
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the ministries of human wisdom sis 
divine grace. 

“4, We believe in ‘Forgiveness of Sin’ 
not because the blood and suffering of 
Jesus makes it possible for God to forgive 
those who accept that blood and suffering 
as the price of their pardon—but upon 
the terms illustrated by Jesus in the 
‘Parable of the Prodigal Son.’ 

“5. We believe in retribution, but not in 
an endless and hopeless hell for those 
who do not or cannot secure their escape 
by the orthodox ‘plan of salvation,’ but 
in the law that demands that a man shall 
reap what he sows and that such retribu- 
tion will be effectively corrective because 
directed by infinite wisdom and love for 
the conquest of all evil. 

“6. We believe in brotherhood and 
social justice—not in a division of the race 
by barriers of creed or, class or caste, but 
in such practice of Christian ethics as 
shall establish universal fraternity, justice 
and good-will among mankind.. 

“7. We believe in the sanctity of all 
Truth—not in any infallible and miracu- 
lous revelation closed centuries ago, and 
we seek the revealed will of God in all 
the laws of nature and of life. 

“Such statements of our position indi- 
cate that we make at least an honest at- 
tempt to avoid vagueness and to be ex- 
plicit and definite. Any one who wishes 
to know where we stand on any subject 
does not fisually Aare to seek for us in 
a fog. 

“T write this not in any spirit of con- 
troversy, but simply as a matter of inter- 
esting information. 

“Yours sincerely, 
WwW. A. VROOMAN.” 


‘Chinese Leaders Praise the Bible 


Special cables acknowledge the value to 
China of the Christian Scriptures 

The following cable messages have been 
received by the American Bible Society 
from the President of China, Hsu Shih 
Chang, Wu Ting Fang, formerly Chinese 
Minister to the United States, and now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the military 


government of the republic of China, Yu-— 


yue Tsu, a distinguished educator, and 
Hon. Wen Shih Tsin, Commissioner for 
Foreign Affairs to the viceroy at Nanking. 
They were sent for Bible Day at the 


Methodist Centenary at Columbus, Ohio. | 


The cables are as follows :— 


The President of China: “The instruc- 
tion concerning all virtue, as contained in’ 
the Holy Scriptures of the religion of 


Jesus, has truly exerted an unlimited in- | 


fluence for good among all Christians in 
China, and has also raised the standard 
of all my people along lines of true 
progress. I earnestly hope that the future 
benefits derived from the Holy Scriptures 
will extend to the ends of the earth and 
transcend the success of the past.” 

Wu Ting Fang: “The teaching of the 


Bible has done great good in China. It 


has converted a considerable number of 
our people to become sincere Christians 
and has transformed and improved the 
moral character of some of our preptuent 
men of the day.” 
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heroic tales. 
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Tue WaysIpE PULPIT 


The living God 
still speaks his 
word of truth to 
the hearts of 
living men. 


Yu-yue Tsu: ‘The translation of the 
Christian Bible into our national language 
has placed in the hands of our people 


-- a book than which there is none with 


greater power for moral uplift and spirit- 
ual enlightenment. The great ideas of 
divine love, human brotherhood, holiness, 
unselfish service, all culminating in the 
wonderful ideal of the kingdom of God 
on earth, are emphasized and exemplified 
in its pages as nowhere else. They are 
powerful dynamics in undoing social 
wrongs and erasing class distinctions, 
in humanizing social relationships and 
democratizing governments. They have 
condemned the opium traffic, raised the 
status of women and children, purified the 
home,-emancipated the slaves, energized 
the moral nature of man, taught the value 
of human life, produced happiness in life 
and labor, and created a new conscience 
both for the individual and for the com- 


- munity. The open Bible, the greatest her- 


itage of Christendom, is now made acces- 
sible to China’s millions, and it will not 
fail as their guide and inspirer in the na- 
tion’s upward struggle for moral perfec- 
tion and spiritual freedom.” 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary 


To the Ministers of Unitarian Churches, 
GREETING : 


The 300th anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, which will 
fall on December 21, 1920, is an occasion 


which all our churches will wish to ob- 


serve, for it commemorates an _ event 
which is not only of primary importance 
in the history of the United States, but 
is also of permanent significance to the 
whole Protestant world. The story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers is one of the world’s 
They braved the perils of 
the sea and of the wilderness for ideals 
of civil and religious liberty which their 


contemporaries for the most part deemed 


visionary and impractical, but which have 
proved the foundation stones of our na- 
tion’s history, and which are still a potent 
force in every land where the spirit of 
liberalism is at work. 

Nowhere in all the world are there 
people to whom the free spirit of the Pil- 
grims makes a stronger appeal than to 


_ the men and women of the liberal churches 


of America. It is not a little significant 


that the church which the Pilgrims or- 
ganized at Scrooby in 1606, which they 
carried to Leyden, and which later be- 
Y -came the First Church in Plymouth, has 


if 
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been Unitarian for over a hundred years. 
The famous passage from the farewell 
sermon of John Robinson to his flock as 
they were at the point of embarkation 
from Holland, in which he said that ‘the 
was very confident that the Lord had 
more light and truth yet to break forth 
out of his Holy Word,” expresses precisely 
the attitude of the religious liberal in 
our own day. 

Let us, therefore, now begin our plans 
for a widespread observance of this his- 
torical anniversary, not by attempting to 
raise some great sum of money, or by 
the erection of bronze or marble monu- 
ments, but by a fresh proclamation of the 
moral and spiritual ideals of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. They stood for the principles of 
liberty under law and of religious tolera- 
tion, for simplicity of faith and worship, 
for industrial co-operation, and for popu- 
lar government. Other colonies became 
far richer in material resources than did 
the Plymouth Plantation, but no other 
group of settlers in this country ever 
furnished a more potent spiritual im- 
pulse. We can celebrate their landing in 
no better way than by telling their story 
to the rising generation of Americans, and 
by studying anew their civil ideals and 
their religious devotion. 

The natural climax for -any such ob- 
servance will come on December 21, 1920, 
but we hope that our ministers will plan 
a series of sermons or addresses to be 
given at intervals through the preceding 
year. Such a series might begin appro- 
priately enough with the Sunday nearest 
December 21, 1919, so that our people may, 
throughout the whole year, keep in mind 
the significance of this anniversary. There 
is abundant material in the Pilgrim story 
to provide for many such sermons or ad- 
dresses. The best and most convenient 
sources for that material are listed in a 
short, selected bibliography of the most 
important books for Pilgrim history, en- 
closed herewith. Some of these books are 
scarce, but ministers living in towns where 
there are good libraries can probably find 
most of them in those libraries. Ministers 
to whom good libraries are not easily 
available, but who live in New England, 
will find the General Theological Library, 
53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, a con- 
venient source from which to borrow the 
books which they need. Ministers unable 
to secure the books from either of these 
sources should address The Circulating 
Library, American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, which will have 
a limited number of volumes to be loaned. 
The Association will also be ready to loan 
one or more sets of the best lantern slides 
illustrating Pilgrim history, with lecture 
notes to accompany them. 

Let us work together so that we may 
not let pass unheeded and unused this 
exceptional opportunity for a fresh procla- 
mation of the great ideals for religious 
and civil liberty. 


For the Commission on the Cele- 
bration of the Tercentenary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
SamueL A. Extot, Chairman. 
Henry WILDER Foote, Secretary, 
25 Beacon StTREnT, BOSTON. 
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the monthly organ of the 

India Home Rule League of 

3 America, is recommended by 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 

liable source of information relating to India. It should be 

in every public and private library. $1.50 a year. Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 
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mation of WALTER S. Fox, 85 Water Street, Boston, or 


Syztvanus Poor, Andover, Me. 
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Religious Liberty in Europe 


Provisos are in the Paris treaty assuring the 
early cessation of religious persecutions 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 

While the fate of our fellow-believers 
and other Protestants in Transylvania is 
still uncertain, there is reason to hope 
for an improvement in their condition 
in the near future. <A letter just received 
from Rey. John VPeleny, the sole remain- 
ing Hungarian delegate at The Hague, 
will be of interest in this connection :— 


Allow me to express my sincere and 
deep-felt gratitude for your very kind 
efforts in behalf of our cause. By the 
lamentable turn of events we felt that 
we must discontinue our work here 
temporarily in order not to expose 
our churches at home to retaliatory 
measures of the worst character, but 
we pray that this may not affect the 
noble-hearted efforts of our friends in 
America and in Hngland in their en- 
deavor to bring about religious freedom 
in the fullest and truest sense of the 
word in all parts of the world. For the 
time being I am the only one of our 
delegates left at The Hague, and since 
it is my duty to keep in touch with 
the situation as much as possible I 
would be very grateful to you for any 
information you might be good enough 
to send me as to the progress of your 
work. Rest assured that the prayers 
of many good Christians rise to Heaven 
asking the Almighty to lend strength 
and endurance to our friends abroad 
not to slacken in their endeavors to 
help our deserving cause. 


We were able to assure our Transyl- 
vanian friends that the efforts of the Brit- 
ish and American Unitarian Associations, 
of the Council of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, and especially 
of ex-President William H. Taft in their 
behalf had borne fruit. Together with 
the energetic action of the Jewish. lead- 
ers throughout the world, and of some 
Protestant bodies, they have been able 
to secure provisos in the treaties made 
by the authorities of the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris with the new or enlarged 
nationalities of Eastern Hurope, such as 
-Poland, Bohemia, Roumania, and Jugo- 
Slavia. These provisos will assure the 
religious rights as well as the civic equal- 
ity of minorities within their borders. 
The enforcement of these guarantees will 
be among the principal duties of the 
world-league of nations. 

Until complete order is restored in these 
countries the minorities, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish, will doubt- 
less suffer further indignities and wrongs. 
Prof. George Boros, on his return to 
Hungary from The Hague, was detained 
at Budapest and not allowed to enter 
Transylvania. His wife was compelled 
to pay the new Roumanian authorities five 
thousand crowns as a fine for his absence 
from the country. The venerable Uni- 
tarian Bishop Ferencz has soldiers posted 
in his house, and guards attend every re- 
ligous conference. All religious proceed- 
ings must be conducted simultaneously in 
the Roumanian and Hungarian tongue. 
The Protestant clergy, hitherto state-paid, 
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like all clerics in Hungary, now receive 
no salary, but are compelled to seek other 
means of livelihood. 

This financial embarrassment makes all 
the more acceptable a modest contribu- 
tion toward the needs of our Unitarian 
fellow-believers in Hungary which can be 
made through the agency of an American 
committee consisting at present of Rev. 
Messrs. William C. Gannett, Charles W. 
Wendte, and Mrs. Charles E. St. John. 
Not long before the world war this com- 
mittee, on which Mrs. St. John has taken 
the place of her deceased husband, sought 
to raise money in the United States for 
the erection of a memorial church at 
Deva, Hungary, to perpetuate the services 
to Unitarian Christianity of Francis 
David, the first bishop of the Hungarian 
Unitarians in the sixteenth century. The 
collection of funds ceased with the open- 
ing of the Great War. The sums col- 
lected, with interest to date, amounting 
to some $2,000, will, by consent.of the 
donors, now be transmitted to Bishop 
Ferencz at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, to be dispensed by him and his 
advisers for the general benefit of the 
churches of our order in Transylvania. It 
is hoped that this preliminary gift may 
be followed in due time by generous 
contributions on the part of our American 
Unitarians toward the rehabilitation of 
our cause in Eastern Europe, where for 
three centuries and more it has been so 
faithfully and heroically maintained. 


Church Union in India 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


A most significant development in the 
direction of church union is taking place 
in South India. Recently a conference of 
Indian ministers on the subject of church 
union met at Tranquebar, where more 
than two hundred years ago the first 
Protestant missionary work was begun in 
South India. There were present min- 
isters of the four chief bodies of this sec- 
tion,—the Church of England, the Wes- 
leyans, the Lutherans, and the South In- 
dia United Church. This last body is in 
itself one of the greatest achievements of 
church union on the mission field, as it 
already includes all the members of the 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Free 
Church of Scotland, Established Church 
of Scotland, and the Basel Reformed Mis- 
sions gathered in one united Church. 

The Indian ministers of each of these 
four denominations read papers on the 
subject of church union and stated the 
special convictions of their own denomina- 
tion and the contribution they felt they 
could make to the future Church in In- 
dia. The two largest bodies represented 
were the Church of England and the 
South India United Church. The mem- 
bers of these gradually drew together and 
found themselves, after prayer and con- 
ference, in complete agreement upon a 


possible basis of union to form a United 


Church of India. j 
They agreed that there. were three 
Scriptural elements they wished to em- 
body in this united Church: the Congre- 
gational element, utilizing the gifts and 
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power of the laity and recognizing the 
universal priesthood of all believers; the 
Presbyterian element, or the representa- 
tive, organized element enabling the whole 
Church to come together in Synods and a 
General Assembly; and the executive or 
Episcopal element. The more these Indian 
ministers studied the question the more 
they felt that all three elements should 
be included. They felt that in the early 
Church there was a measure of central 
control in the hands of the Apostles, and 
that there were “bishops and deacons” in 
the local churches. They felt that this 
centralized power had never grown less 
in the Church and that from’ the second 
to the sixteenth century, or for fourteen 
hundred years, the only type of govern- 
ment which prevailed in the Church was 
an episcopal government. 

As they studied the question they foubal 
that nearly three-quarters of the Chris- 
tians of the world to-day were under an 
episcopal form of government (Protestant 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, Roman, 


Greek, Anglican, etc.) and that the re-- 


maining one-quarter of the Christians in 
the world were split up into several hun- 
dred different divisions, no one of which 
has the power to unite the others. The 
Indian leaders felt that the only hope of 
ultimate union on the mission field was a 
return to a simple, constitutional, primi- 
tive episcopal basis, where the Indian 
bishops should be chosen by the Church 
and their powers limited and defined 
by it. 

After two days of prayer and discus- 
sion all the Indian members of the Angli- 
can and South India United Churches 
finally agreed upon a basis for church 
union. It may have great significance 
for the future. If union is achieved on 
the mission field in India and China, it 
will have a powerful reaction on the 
churches at home. 


Madame Loyson’s Soldiers’ Relief 
: Fund 


The treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Wendte, de- 
sires to report the following recent contri- 
butions made in response to the appeal 
printed in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and 
through the National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, in behalf of the repatriation work 
now carried on by Madame Laura (Jayne) 
Loyson in the invaded districts of France, 
to which the wounded soldiers and their 
families, who for four years past have 
been the objects of her 
have now returned :— 


Previously Teported... weasrs aes tee $6,316.40 
M.-C. Metcaliy. 3. sctes une bie twee 10.00 
Louise Wa LOVGtt, tesstsieue.civicteteus sear 5.00 
fous Unitarian Women’s Alliance 55.00 

D. So Metcalf. .(acdae =a. oe eee 20.00 
Minton Reed ¢..i-t5 Watee ntact sae pees 3.00 
National Unitarian Wonien’ s Alliance 128.50 
Miss Elizabeth Johnson............ 1.00 
A. Briendsi..... Soe. Stine eee ee 1.00 
Miss M; Gi Metcalt..07%%,. ten ake ee 110.00 
Concord War Relief Committee...... 100.00 
Miss M. (©. Metealfi..c. 1. civ crevehesisrereie rs 10.00 
Concord Relief Committee.......... 90.00 


In all forwarded to Mme. Loyson $6,849.90 © 


On account of the temporary absence 
of the treasurer, further contributions 
should be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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devoted care, . 


Fair Play for Negroes 


At the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 


_ People held last week at Cleveland a plat- 


form of principles was drawn up, and ac- 
“cepted by the delegates. Among the 
planks included were the following :— 

A vote for every Negro man and 
woman on the same terms as for white 
men and women. 

_A fair trial in the courts—by judges in 
whose election he has participated. 

Defence against lynching. 

‘Equal service on public carriers. 

The abolition of color-hyphenation and 


the substitution of straight Americanism. 
i , 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


_ Rey. Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach at the morning service, 
10.45 o’clock, Sunday, August 3, at the 
Unitarian church, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Rey. Abbot Peterson of the First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass., will preach at the morn- 
ing service, 10.45 o’clock, Sunday, August 
3, at the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Mass. Communion af- 
ter service. 


Rey. G. I. Keirn, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. © Certificate 
granted July 15, 1919. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Parish News Letters 


New Minister at Brighton 


Boston, Mass.—First Parish of Brigh- 
ton: This church has extended to Rey. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson a unanimous 
-eall to become the minister, and he has 
‘accepted the call. Mr. Saunderson is in 
charge of the Wayside Pulpit for the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
while continuing that work will take up 
the work of the pastorate of this church 
in the autumn. This church has been 
without a settled minister since the resig- 
nation of Rev. Alfred J. Wilson a year 
ago to go to France. Since last autumn 
the pulpit has been supplied by Rey. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., the Editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

A Flourishing Unitarian Outpost 
EpMonTON (ALBERTA), CANADA.—First 
Unitarian Church: This mission church 
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is now enjoying vacation till the third 
Sunday of September, after another sea- 
son of steady activity. Prof. W. H. Al- 
exander has completed his third term as 
locum tenens, and his services continue to 
prove a welcome solution of the difficult 
problem of maintaining this outpost of the 
liberal faith. His hold upon the student 
body of the University of Alberta is 
strong, and almost forty per cent. of the 
Sunday gatherings is drawn from that 
source. Despite the loss of impetus re- 
sulting from the influenza epidemic, with 
its closing of all public assemblies, the 
church has had an average attendance of 
fifty-two over the entire year. Particu- 
larly welcome has been the recent rapid 
growth of the Sunday-school under the di- 
rection of Miss Anna Dickinson. Ite is 
interesting also to add that the local pa- 
pers have this year given a great deal of 
attention to Professor Alexander’s ad- 
dresses and are most willing at any time 
to put space at his disposal. Special 
features of the past year were a series 
of six talks on different phases of the 
free church, an address on the League of 
Nations, two complementary sermons en- 
titled “The Peace of Man” and “The 
Peace of God,” the graduating address to 
the members of the class of 1919 (at- 
tended by the entire class), and the Easter 
Day sermon. The mission is profoundly 
grateful for the assistance it has had 
these past years and believes that this 
bread cast upon the waters may ieturn 
before so very many days. The Women’s 
Alliance continues its faithful and unob- 
trusive activities and the formation of a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League is antici- 
pated as soon as the churen gathers again 
for its eighth year of work. 


Follen Church Forges Ahead 


East Lexineton, Mass.—Follen Church, 
Rey. Frank Randall Gale: Children’s Day, 
or Flower Sunday, was observed the last 
Sunday in June. The auditorium was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, 
and one hundred and sixty were present 
at the service, a beautiful feature of 
which was the consecration of eight chil- 
dren to God and his service. There are 
now eighty-nine pupils enrolled in the 
Sunday-school, a large number of whom 
received pins, books, bouquets, and honor- 
able mention on Children’s Sunday for 
their attendance at church and Sunday- 
school and for bringing new pupils during 
the year. Four members were graduated 
from the kindergarten and _ received 
Bibles. The church has just closed an 
unusually prosperous year. The reports 
at the annual parish meeting showed a 
balance on the right side, and there was 
a general desire manifested to bring the 
church up to the standard of efficiency 


743 
that a Christian church ought to main- 
tain. One hundred dollars were volun- 
tarily added to the minister’s salary. 
Among the many encouraging features 
of the year has been the awakening of 
interest among the laymen. They held a 
supper and entertainment in April and 
gave the proceeds to the church repair 
fund. This has been followed by a gen- 
eral drive on the part of the men for 
funds for the purpose of repairing the 
church. On the fourth Sunday afternoon 
in June, ten men made a general canvass 
of the village, going out in companies of 
two. Over seven hundred dollars were 
raised in this canvass. The Alliance, 
Guild, Sunday-school, and Lend a Hand 
Club all have made contributions to the 
fund, and sufficient money has now been 
raised to have the church auditorium 
newly frescoed. The work will be done 
this summer, so that the church will be 
ready for opening in September. Every- 
thing indicates a still greater awakening 
of interest in the autumn. Follen Church 
is the only Protestant church in the im- 
mediate community, and has an excellent 
opportunity to adopt the good features 
of the community-church policy. 


A Statement of Affection 


LirtLeron, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield: The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by this So- 
ciety: “Since our minister and friend, Ol- 
iver J. Fairfield, has resigned his commis- 
sion with the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church of Littleton and is about to 
take up service with a sister church in 
California, we wish to record our deep af- 
fection for him and his family and appreci- 
ation of his efforts for our church and 
town. He has, during the nine years of 
his settlement, been devoted to the inter- 
ests of the community and to all the 
people here. He has fulfilled his duties 
with unfailing devotion. He has won and 
kept the respect and confidence of us all, 
and his going is a cause of sorrow to 
many. We shall follow and rejoice in 
all his successes. If he shall visit us 
in twenty years he will see some of the 
good fruits of his planting. For Mr. 
and Mrs. Fairfield, and for their son and 
daughters, we have only love and best 
wishes. They have all taught and helped 
us, and often their teaching and help has 
been of utmost value.” 


Personal 


Rev. Harvey C. Merrill has returned 
after a year’s service with the Foyer du 
Soldat to resume his duties at the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church at Har- 
vard, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIES — 
“Nellie is just like cider, so sweet until 
she starts to work.’—Michigan Gargoyle. 


“If you love work, why 
“Love 


Housewife: 
don’t you find it?” Begging Tramp: 
is blind, ye know.’—Judge. 


First Farmer: “How.do you find your 
new hired man, Bzry?” Second Farmer: 
“T look in thé shade of ‘tiie tree nédarest 


his work.”—Buffalo Express. (3. | - 
The Sammy : “Over in Amurica. we 
gotta lilac bush fifty. feet high.” The 


“T wish I could lilac that.’— 
Saturday Journal. 


Tommy : 
Cassell’s 


Magistrate (discharging prisoner) : 
“Now, then, I would advise you to keep 
away from bad company.” Prisoner 
(feelingly) : “Thank you, sir. You won’t 
see me here again.”—Lippincott’s. 


“Wilbur, dear, you mustn’t eat your 
jelly with your spoon.” “I have to, 
mother. I put it on my bread, but it 


wouldn’t stay there; it’s too nervyous.”’— 
The Delineator. : 


Hthel’s mother was trying to spray her 
throat with the atomizer, but met with 
considerable opposition from the small 
victim. “I wouldn’t mind it so much,” 
said Bthel, “if you would let me honk it 
myself.”—Chicago Tribune. 


A resident of Nahant tells this one on 
a new servant his wife took down from 
Boston. “Did you sleep well, Mary?” the 
girl was asked the following 


“the snorin’ of the ocean kept me awake 
all night.”—Fitchburg Sentinel. 


Willis: “What is the crowd doing 
around Hardupp’s house?” Gillis: “Wait- 
ing for the contest.” Willis: “Contest?” 
Gillis: “Yes. Grocer Bump is coming up 
to collect a bill. He has just taken a 
course in collecting, and Hardupp has just 
finished a course in the development of 
will-power.”—Judge. 


“I’m afraid I’ll never be able to teach 
you anything, Maggie,’ was the despair- 
ing utterance of.a Trenton woman to a 
new Irish domestic. ‘Don’t you know that 
- you should always hand me notes and 
cards on a salvyer?’ “Sure, mum, I knew,” 
answered Maggie, “but I didn’t know you 
did.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


The teacher was giving the class a nat- 
ural-history lecture on Australia. “There 
is one animal,’ she said, ‘none of you 
have mentioned. It does not stand up on 
its legs all the time. It does not walk 
like other animals, but takes funny little 
skips. What is it?’ And the class yelled 
with one voice, “Charlie Chaplin !’’—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


Mrs. Pankhurst tells the following of a 
little Anglo-Indian child: “She had just 
come from India to be put to school, and 
one night she stayed with me all night. 
After she had been put to bed I visited 
her room to see if she was all right. In 
the dim light I saw the little white-robed 
figure groping on its knees in the cot, 


and I whispered to my daughter, ‘The 
little thing is saying her prayers.’ A tiny 


‘Where the 
"__Detroit Free Press, 


voice came from the cot. 
debil’s my dolly?’ 


morning. | 
“Sure, I did not, ma’am,” was the reply;. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(t) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge p Ribs, Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. , 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.. 30 AM. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Sunday, 
August 3, Rev. W. F. Greenman of Milwaukee, Wis., 
will preach, The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister, Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service at 9.30. Rev. W. F. Greenman will 
preach. Church will be closed August ro to 31. 
resumed September 7 at 11 A.M 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and revert 
Streets. Ministers: Rev, Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, August 3, Rev. Charles E, Park of the First 
Church, Boston, will preach. . Church open daily 9 to ‘12, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rey. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at II A.M. During August 
union services with Eliot Congregational Church will be 
held in the Congregational church, Kenilworth Street. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


Services 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 


teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 


may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE :THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Treveltee fel- 
iowa! s Genes for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 
Apply to Rev. F. C. Sournworts, D.D., LL.D., President 
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